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INDUSTRY WEEK 


BALTIMORE — James E. Totman,- 
wesident of Northern Chemical In- 
ustries, Inc. of Searsport, Maine 
4 Baltimore has announced that, 
s of Jan. 6, plans covering N.C.I.’s 
ntry into the anhydrous ammonia 
dustry have been completed. 
Preliminaries have been underway 
ince about a year ago when the com- 
any was granted a certificate of 
hecessity in the amount of approxi- 
mately $9 million. 

The Girdler Co., a division of the 
ational Cylinder Gas Co., has been 
bwarded the prime contract to erect 
» 125 ton per day anhydrous am- 
onia plant, a 60 ton per day nitric 
bcid plant, a complete nitrogen solu- 


TUSCOLA, ILL.—A new $7 million 
plant for the production of synthetic 
ammonia and fertilizer nitrogen com- 
pounds will be formally dedicated 
here Jan. 21 by U.S. Industrial Chem- 
icals Co., a division of National Dis- 
illers Products Corp. 

Representatives of government, in- 
fustry and agriculture will be on 
and to witness the release of the 
first tank car of anhydrous ammonia 
o Central Illinois Fertilizer Co., 
Tuscola. 


Production capacity of the new 
Plant will be 50,000 tons per year 
of anhydrous ammonia, 


Representing U.S. Industrial Chem- 
cals Co. and National Distillers 


DENVER—Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Corp. has announced the commercial 
pVailability of its high analysis diam- 
monium phosphate fertilizer, “DAP.” 
he new product, a 21-53-0 analysis, 
fas been made possible by a recent 
technological development at the 
Company’s coke oven plant at Pueblo, 
according to K. B. Stuart, general 
Sales manager of the firm’s chemical, 
coke and coal divisions. 


For many years, the company 
has produced ammonium sulfate as 
4 by-product of its coke produc- 
tion, Under the new process, how- 
ever, ammonia is being removed 
rsa coke oven gases with electric 
oe Phosphoric acid instead of 

th sulfuric acid as was done pre- 

ly. Under the new system, the 
is diammonium phos- 


nantrary to usual practice, CF & I 
te aged to bypass the pilot plant 
ed in developing the process. Full- 
= Plant production was used in 

pouring 1954. Following the suc- 
, ul tests, the company began to 
' _ Plans for permanent changes in 

ties to permit large scale pro- 


Northern Chemical Industries Completes 
Plans for $9 Million Anhydrous Project 


tions plant along with a 7500 KW 
power plant at Searsport. 


Mr. Totman stated that, of the 
approximately 43,000 tons of am- 
monia produced per year, about 
18,000 tons will be used in the pro- 
duction of some $2,000 tons of 
nitrogen solutions for mixed fer- 
tilizers. The balance of the am- 
monia will be sold to the sulfite 
pulp producers and other industrial 
users. 


This new $9 million addition to New 
England’s chemical industry was 
handled by White, Weld & Co., in- 
vestment bankers with principal of- 

(Continued on page 17) 


U.S. Industrial Chemicals to Dedicate 
$7 Million Tuscola, Ill. Plant Jan. 21 


Products Corp. at the ceremonies will 
be John E. Bierwirth, president; Dr. 
Robert E. Hulse, vice president and 
director of the chemical divisions; 
Roy Coppedge, vice president; Lee A. 
Keane, vice president, U.S. Industrial 
Chemicals Co.; Warren Johnson, 
manager of chemical sales, and Law- 
rence C, Byck, Jr., assistant to man- 
ager, chemical sales. 

Others scheduled to appear in- 
clude Fred Jones, Tuscola mayor; 
Dr. K. D. Jacob, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture; and C. R. Ware, presi- 
dent, S. L. Victor, secretary and 
treasurer, and Percy C. Stackhouse, 
vice president and general manager, 
all from Central Illinois Fertilizer 
Co. 


Firm Reports New High Analysis Process 


duction of the product in time for 
the 1955 fertilizer season. 

The new material is water-soluble 
and can be used in irrigation water 
or in conventional mechanical equip- 
ment for applying fertilizer in solu- 
tion, particularly through sprinkler 
irrigation systems. In dry form, 

(Continued on page 17) 


Grain Sanitation 
Drive May Broaden 
Pesticide Market 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Two factors that recently came into existence ‘may 
make a broader market for pesticide materials, according to trade sources 


here. 


First was the enactment of the Miller Bill which opened an avenue of 
approach for the pesticide industry to obtain standards of residual tolerance 
for the use of economic poisons on agricultural commodities. 

The next was the announcement recently that the Food and Drug 
Administration had reinstated its campaign of enforcernent against con- 
taminated or weevil infested wheat moving in interstate commerce. Trade 
officials here call attention to the condition where the pesticide industry 


INDUSTRY MEETINGS 


In’ Wisconsin 
Insect control conference speaker 
cites potential role of systemics.— 
Page 4. 

In North Carolina 
Antibiotics for plant disease con- 


trol look promising, pesticide con- 
ference hears.—Page 6, 


In Illinois 


Understanding of soil differences 
important, fertilizer meeting told. 
—Page 7. 


In Texas 


Supplies of materials will be ample 
this growing season, Fertilizer 
meeting hears.—Page 19. 


Virginia Issues 
Rulings on Mixtures 


RICHMOND, VA.—The Division of 
Chemistry of the Virginia Depart- 
ment of Agriculture issued rulings 
Dec. 28 on registrations of fertilizer- 
pesticide mixtures for peanuts for the 
1955 season. 

Under the rulings, fertilizer-pesti- 
cide mixtures must be registered 
under both the Virginia Insecticide, 
Fungicide and Rodenticide Law and 
the state’s fertilizer law. 


Record Attendance Posted at 
Northeastern Weed Meeting 


By WALTER ©. SMITH 
Croplife Editorial Staff 


NEW YORK—Attendance at the 
Northeastern Weed Control Confer- 
ence reached an all-time high when 
more than 510 registered for the 
ninth annual meeting held here Jan. 
5-7, The previous record was set at 
the 1954 meeting with 492. , 

John D. Van Geluwe, G.L.F. Soil 
Building Service, Ithaca, N.Y., was 
elected 1955-56 president at the busi- 
ness meeting on Jan. 6. L. L. Daniel- 
son, Virginia Truck Experiment Sta- 
tion, Norfolk, was elected vice presi- 


dent. Reelected officers were R. J. 
Aldrich, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Field Crops Research Branch 
and N.J. Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Brunswick, secretary 
and D. A. Schallock, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, treasurer. All 
officers were elected unanimously. 


Marvin M. Schreiber, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y., was 
awarded $100 and a certificate of 
merit for the best paper delivered 
at the conference. His paper was 
entitled “A Comparison of MCP and 

(Continued on page 20) 


has been road-blocked in any promo- 
tion efforts to introduce and stimu- 
late sales of pesticide materials at 
the farm level of grain storage. 
Before the Miller Bill enactment 
this industry was unable to push 
products which would have been an 
effective check on farm infestation of 
grain. Now FDA faces the situation 
where it has invoked an enforcement 
campaign and the chemical industry 
aon at its hand the law of the Miller 
ill. 


It now seems possible and prob- 
able that under the Miller Bill that 
FDA will have to accept some 
standard of residual tolerance for 
pesticides which can cope with in- 
sect infestation of bread grain, at 
least at the farm level. 


Under the general heading of resi- 
dual pesticides are such products as 
DDT and others which have fallen 
under the FDA ban in other agricul- 
tural commodity fields. Now it would 
seem probable that pesticide manu- 
facturers could move to ask U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and FDA to 
approve residual tolerance levels for 
effective insecticides to protect the 
farmer against economic penalties 
which are imminent under the FDA 
enforcement program. 

No formal estimate is available as 

(Continued on page 21) 


Treasury Drops 
Probe of Potash 


Imports from Spain 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. Treas- 
ury Department has announced that 
investigations of imports of muriate 
of potash from Spain, begun last 
Nov. 24, will be dropped. The depart- 
ment said it has determined that 
Spain is not dumping muriate of pot- 
ash on the U.S. market at less than 
fair value. 

Two other cases involving imports 
of muriate of potash still are under 
consideration. The Tariff Commission 
has scheduled a hearing on imports 
from the Soviet Zone of Germany for 
Jan. 25 and a hearing on imports 
from the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and from France on Feb. 8. 

In both instances, the Tariff Com- 
mission, under the law, is acting on 
advice received from the Treasury 
Department. 
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True D. Morse, 
Fred Hinkel on 
NAC Program 


WASHINGTON—True D. Morse, 
under-secretary of Agriculture and 
Fred Hinkel, Columbia, Mo., presi- 
dent of the Missouri Farmers Assn., 
Inc., are to appear on the program of 
the National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association's spring meeting in St. 
Louis, March 7-9. This announcement 
was made last week by Lea S. Hitch- 
ner, executive secretary of the as- 
sociation. 

At a meeting of the association’s 
program committee Jan. 25, final 
dlans will be made for the remainder 
of the program, Mr. Hitchner said. 
Announcements regarding program 
details will be made after that date. 

Two hotels, the Chase and the Park 
Plaza will be utilized by the conven- 
tioneers. 


Aldrin, Dieldrin 
Permitted Lower 
Hazard Ratings 


NEW YORK—The Pesticides Reg- 
ulation Section of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture now permits 
lower hazard classifications for prod- 
ucts containing aldrin and dieldrin, 
F. W. Hatch, manager of the Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Division, Shell 
Chemical Corp., pointed out recently. 
The lower hazard classifications per- 
mit milder warning and precaution- 
ary statements on product labels. 

Mr. Hatch said: “In the course of 
manufacturing and packaging these 
products over a_ five-year period, 
there have been instances of excep- 
tionally high exposure to them, high- 
er than is likely to occur from their 
normal use. No demonstrable harm 


has resulted. Precautions for use are 


now similar to those recommended 
for other chlorinated hydrocarbon in- 
secticides, i.e., adequate care should 
be taken to avoid swallowing, breath- 
ing dust and sprays, and contaminat- 
ing the skin. 


“Products containing 10% 
through 59% aldrin or dieldrin, 
which includes most commercial 
formulations, are now placed in a 
lower hazard category, which re- 
quires the mild signal work ‘Warn- 
ing’ on the label. Another relaxa- 
tion is the substitution of the term 
‘Hazardous’ in the warning state- 
ment for ‘Poisonous.’ 


“Aldrin and dieldrin products be- 
low 10%, which include most dust 
and granular formulations, may now 
be labeled with even milder state- 
ments, i.e., ‘Warning’ may be re- 
placed by the simple word, ‘Cau- 
tion’.” 

Mr. Hatch indicated that relaxa- 
tion to lower classifications is in line 
with USDA label acceptance of diel- 
drin for the control of certain pests 
in the home. 


George N. Hoffer Retires 
From Potash Position 


LAFAYETTE, IND. — Dr. George 
N. Hoffer retired as manager of the 
Midwest office of the American Pot- 
ash Institute, effective Jan. 1. He 
had been with the institute since its 
beginning in 1935, and previously had 
been with N.V. Potash Export’ My. 


ASC Committee 


WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has an- 
nounced the appointment of George 
B. Reeves of Elkton as chairman, 
and Chester S. Bradley, Elkton, and 
Calvin D. Gumm, Jr., Showell, as 
members of the Maryland State Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Committee. 


Program Set For 
Pacific Agricultural 


Chemical Conference 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Details of the 
program for the second annual Pa- 
cific Northwest Agricultural Chem- 
ical Industry Conference, to be held 
Jan. 19-21 here, have been announced. 


The conference is sponsored by 
the Western Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Assn., and it includes open 
meetings with entomologists from 
the Pacific Northwest Vegetable 
Insect Conference and representa- 
tives of the Northwest Cooperative 
Spray Project. 


Business sessions will be ‘held at 
the Benson Hotel. 

The program: 

Jan. 19, morning — Open meeting 
with entomologists of the Pacific 
Northwest Vegetable Insect Confer- 
ence. 


Jan. 19, afternoon—‘Virus Trans- 
mission,” Dr. Clark Amen, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis; ““Weed Prob- 
lems,” Dr. Virgil Freed, Oregon State 
College; “The Current Status of 
2,4-D in Washington,” Dr. G. W. 
Fisher, State College of Washington, 
Pullman; “Recent Developments in 
Pest Control in the British Columbia 
Fruit Industry,” Dr. James Marshall, 
Dominion Entomological Laboratory, 
Summerland, B.C. 

Jan. 20, morning — Panel—‘Regis- 
tration and Toxicity of Agricultural 
Chemicals,’ Dr. Ritcher, Dr. Terrier, 
Mr. Patterson, Mr. Every, Dr. Sulli- 
van; “Pesticide Tolerances,” D. W. 
Dean, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Field Representative, Pesticide 
Regulation Section, San Francisco; 
“Items of Special Interest,” Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Upholt, U.S. Public Health 
Service, Wenatchee, Wash.; open 
forum and business meeting. 


Jan. 20, afternoon—‘Legislation,” 
Keith Sime, Chipman Chemical Co., 
Portland, Ore.; “Some of the Prob- 
lems Involved in Recommending In- 
secticidal Dosages,”’ Dr. J. H. Pepper, 
Montana State College, Bozeman; 
“Developments in Grasshopper and 
Mormon Cricket Control,” F._ T. 
Cowan, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Entomology Research Branch, 
Bozeman, Mont.; “Systemic Insecti- 
cides,” Dr. Rosmarie von Rumker, 
Chemagro Corp., New York. 

Jan. 21,morning—Open session with 
representatives of the Northwest Co- 
operative Spray Project. 


Robert W. Wilkerson 
In New Post With 
Minerals & Chemicals 


METUCHEN, N.J. — Minerals & 
Chemicals Corporation of America 
has announced the appointment of 
Robert W. Wilkerson to the newly 
created position of advertising and 
sales promotion manager with head- 
quarters at the home office in Metu- 
chen, N.J. 


A. G. Blake, executive vice presi- 
dent, said that with the expansion 
of products and markets as the re- 
sult of the merger of Edgar Brothers 
Co. and Attapulgus Minerals & 
Chemicals into Minerals & Chemicals 
Corporation of America, there arose 
a need for the coordination of the 
advertising and sales promotion ac- 
tivities of all the various divisions of 
the new corporation. 


Mr. Wilkerson was formerly an ac- 
count executive and secretary of 
Kenyon-Baker Co., Inc., advertising 
agency in Newark. Mr. Wilkerson 
assumed his new duties Jan. 3rd with 
Minerals & Chemicals. 


LIBERTY H. BAILEY DIES 
ITHACA, N.Y. — Dr, Liberty H. 
Bailey, former dean of the College 
of Agriculture at Cornell University 
and an internationally known botan- 
ist and horticulturist, died at his 
home here recently at the age of 96. 


Henry J. Coleman 


Henry J. Coleman, 
Hubert H. Tucker 
Named by Sohio 

CLEVELAND — Appointment, as 
of Jan. 1, of Henry J. Coleman as 
sales manager and Hubert H. Tucker 
as director of agricultural service in 
the newly organized Petrochemical 
Department of The Standard Oil 
Company (Ohio) has been announced 
by Edward F. Morrill, general man- 
ager of Sohio’s new department at 
Lima, Ohio, where Sohio’s $17,000,- 
000 petrochemical plant is being 
built. 

Mr. Coleman, following graduation 
from Dartmouth College and active 
service as a Lieutenant in the U.S. 
Navy, joined Sohio in Cleveland in 
-1946, where he served successively as 
staff assistant in marketing research, 
advertising manager, and chief of 
site development in the Marketing 
Department. 

Mr. Tucker, who graduated from 


Hubert H. Tucker 


the University of Illinois and wha 
| holds a master’s degree in dairy hus 
bandry and agricultural chemistr 
from Pennsylvania State College, hag 
had wide experience in agricultura 
research, coming to Sohio from the 
position of president of the Coke 
Oven Ammonia Research Bureau at 
Columbus, Ohio. 

He holds membership in the Amer. 
ican Society of Agronomy, American 
Dairy Science Association, American 
Association of -Agricultural Engi- 
neers, American Society of Ani 
mal Production, American So- 
ciety of Farm Managers and Rural 
Appraisers, American Chemical So- 
ciety and American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 

It is expected that Sohio’s new 
petrochemical plant will be in pro- 
duction in November 1955, according 
to Mr. Morrill. The products of this 
plant will include anhydrous am- 
monia, nitrate solutions and urea for 
agricultural use, and nitric acid for 
industrial use. 


E. Gordon Crockett 
Joins Hollingshurst 


NEW YORK—E. Gordon Crockett, 


& Co., Inc., New York, and who was 
with the Page organization in London 
and New York for 26 years, has 
joined Hollingshurst & Co., Inc., 8-10 
Bridge St., New York. 

Mr. Crockett succeeds Arthur 
Berger who has been president of 
Hollingshurst & Co. since the death 
of Bernard O. Graves in 1943. 

Hollingshurst deals in domestic 
and imported fertilizer and feed ma- 
terials and chemical products, and is 
also active in the export of this range 
of products. The firm was originally 
established in London in 1873 and in 
New York in 1910. Mr. Berger con- 
tinues to be chairman of the board. 


Fertilizer Company 
Seeking Plant Site 


BLACKWELL, OKLA.—Kelley De- 
Busk, manager of the Blackwell 
Chamber of Commerce, reports that 
there has been correspondence with 
Neosho Fertilizer, Inc., Chanute, 
Kansas, on the possibility of finding 
a plant site near Blackwell. 


North Carolina Shipments 


RALEIGH, N.C.—WNorth Carolina 
fertilizer shipments during November 
totaled 47,294 tons, compared with 
35,427 tons during November a year 
ago, according to a report from the 
North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture. Shipments during July- 
November in 1954 totaled 199,629 
tons, compared with 196,402 tons 
re the corresponding period in 


fermerly vice president of Chas. Page 


James S. Coale 
Retires as Chairman 
Of |. P. Thomas & Son 


PHILADELPHIA—James S. Coale 
announced his retirement as_ board 
chairman of the I. P. Thomas & Son 
Co. at a recent dinner honoring him 
on the completion of a 56-year asso- 
ciation with the company. Mr. Coale 
joined the Camden-Paulsboro Fer- 
tilizer Co. as vice president in 1898, 
succeeded the late Henry H. Lippin- 
cott as president in 1939, and was 
elected chairman of the board in 
1949. 

- A long-time resident of Riverton, 

N.J., Mr. Coale was graduated from 
the Friends Central School and 

Swarthmore College. Prior to becom- 

ing a member of the Thomas Co. he 

ee employed by Peter Wright & 
on, 

Mr. Coale served for a number of 
years on the board of the National 
Fertilizer Assn. He has also been 
identified throughout his life with 
civic and philanthropic activities. 
His present memberships _ include 
Union League, Riverton Country Club 
and Riverton. Shade Tree Commis- 
sion. 

Since Mr. Coale’s advancement to 
the chairmanship of ‘the board, R. R. 
Hull has been serving as-president in 
which capacity he worked closely 
with Mr Coale in recent months to 
complete negotiation with the Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. {or 
integration of the I. P. Thomas & 
Son Co. as an operating division ©! 
the Pennsalt organization. As a com- 
ponent of Pennsalt Chemicals, pro 
duction of the line of Thomas com- 
mercial fertilizers and superphos- 
phates will continue at the Paulsboro 
plant which serves the eastern s¢a- 
board. 
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crease Seen in 
lise of Anhydrous 
py AAI President 


HIS—About 22% of the na- 
MEM ricultural nitrogen will be 
1 ied by farmers as anhydrous am- 
app ia in the 1954-55 fertilizer year, 
to a prediction by Mark 
aft Midwest Fertilizer Co., Spring- 
id Ill, president of the Agricultural 
c onia Institute, who was in 
Memphis recently with other mem- 
ters of the institute's executive com- 
‘ ittee, The institute is the trade as- 


ciation for ammonia interests in 


n 40 states. 

Penis as a commercial ferti- 
wer will be used in many areas dur- 
ing the comming year, Mr. Craft 
kaid, He pointed to US. Department 
of Agriculture estimates which said 
form of agricultural nitrogen 
ad a 44% increase in use during the 
ertilizer year ended June 30, 1954. 
e institute estimates 475,000 tons 
yf ammonia will be applied by farm- 
prs in 1954-55. 


and whd 
dairy hus 
chemistr 


Yollege, has 
: “Now that more synthetic nitro- 
i 
the Supply of ammonia appears 


sufficient to meet all demands, agri- 
cultural ammonia distributors 
throughout the nation feel confi- 
dent they can supply all agricul- 
tural needs during the coming 
year,” Mr. Craft said. 


“USDA sources predict we will en- 
oy a further increase of 19% in agri- 
ultural ammonia consumption during 


Bureau at 


the Amer- 
American 
American 
ral Engi- 
of Ani 
erican So- 
and Rural 
>mical So- 
ciation for 


95,000 tons of the nation’s agricul- 


ace. ural nitrogen. 
hio’s “\any of our Institute leaders feel 
be in figures on nitrogen’ consumption 
, according Hvailable to the USDA do not include 
cts of this) anhydrous ammonia applied by 
drous am-MRirect application. 
id urea for “Instead of 395,000 tons, our lead- 
ic acid fori. Institute authorities believe the 
gricultural ammonia industry will 
handle approximately 475,000 tons of 
hitrogen this year, or roughly 22% 
f the total anticipated use of agri- 
tural nitrogen in all types of fer- 
on ilizers.” 
Son The AAI president said ammonia 
distributors throughout the nation 
S. CoaleMMare being encouraged to install 
as board@jmore large pressurized ‘anks for 
mas & Sonfstoring the high analysis liquid ni- 
noring him§jtogen during off-season months. 
year asso" Bl Mr. Craft is a charter member of 
Mr. CoaleMifhe AAT, and one of its first directors. 
boro Fer- became Illinois’ first agricultural 
nt in 1898, onia distributor in 1950. He is 
H. Lippin-@jrsident and treasurer of Midwest 
, and wasgmtilizer Co. at Springfield, and a 
board inggg’ner with George J. Schmidt and 
eae Mountz in the Great North- 
: m Equipment Co, He also has in- 
Bey tron rests in the hide and wool business, 
rates rendering plants, and deals 
and high protein supple- 
nas Co. 
Wright 
4 Ferguson 
number Balfour, Guthrie 
also SAN FRANCISCO—Balfour, Guth- 
life withf® & Co,, Ltd., has announced the ap- 
activities "ment of Harold Ferguson to the 
9s includeg™m™ tion of senior assistant to Dr. R. 


 Neidig, vice president in charge of 
e firm ; Fertilizer and Chemical De- 
ent, 
A. Ferguson formerly was vice 
ident of Naco Fertilizer Co. 


yuntry Club 
e Commis- 
cement to 
oard, R. R. 


resident in 

ed 4 CROP CONFERENCE 
months MORG 

the Penn- ANTOWN, W. VA, The 


oa Crop Improvement Confer- 
he will be held on the campus of 
st Virginia University in Morgan- 


ing Co. for 
Thomas & 


25-26, according to R. J. 
pro- extension agronomist at the 

’ The 24th annual meeting 
omas the 


® West Virginia Associated Crop 
ith fs will be held in conjunction 
the conference. Theme for the 


frence will be “Winners—Men, 
“Sand Soil,” 


superphos: 
> Paulsboro 
astern sea- 


he current fertilizer year, handling ; 


Val E. Weyl Resigns 
As Editor of 
NAC Publication 


WASHINGTON—Val E. Wey], edi- 
tor of the official publication of the 
National Agricultural Chemicals 
Assn., announced his resignation Jan. 
10. Mr. Weyl, editor of the NAC 
News and Pesticide Review said he 
shortly would have completed four 
years of service with the association, 
performing duties pertaining to pub- 
licity. 

As an_ entomologist, Mr. Weyl 
served with two divisions of the 


‘former Bureau of Entomology and 


Plant Quarantine, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and with the Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Division of The Sher- 
win Williams Co., Cleveland. He said 
that his headquarters for the immedi- 
ate future will be at 6611 Willston 
Place, Falls Church, Va. 


International Names 
Sanford R. Bell as 


Bonnie Plant Engineer 


CHICAGO — Sanford R. Bell has 
been promoted to the position of 
plant engineer at International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp.’s Bonnie 
chemcial plant, Howard F. Roderick, 
vice president in charge of the Phos- 
phate Chemicals Division, announced 
Jan. 11. 


Mr. Bell, who joined International’s 
Phosphate Chemicals Division last 
April as project engineer, replaced 
Robert V. Safford, who was recently 
moved up to assistant manager in 
charge of engineering at the Bonnie 
plant. The Bonnie chemical plant is 
located near Bartow, Fla. 

Before joining International, Mr. 
Bell was a process engineer with the 
Blaw Knox Engineering firm of Pitts- 
burgh. He holds a degree in chemical 
engineering from Pittsburgh Univer- 


sity. 


Program Set For 
Illinois Spray School 


URBANA, ILL. — Entomologists 
will report on research from the 
ground up at the Custom Spray Op- 
erators’ School in the Illini Union 
at the University of Illinois Jan. 20- 
21. 

J. H. Bigger will report on results 
of research in the use of soil insecti- 
cides, and L. L. English will discuss 
problems in spraying elm trees for 
insects. Both men are with the IIli- 
nois Natural History Survey. 

In between will be reports on the 
general insect situation by H. B. 
Petty and on armyworms and chinch 
bugs by Norman Gannon, both of the 
survey. 


Two spray operators will appear 
on the program. Irvin Borchers of 
Monmouth will give his experiences 
with soil insecticides, and R. O. 
Hall of St. Charles will tell how 
he has controlled flies in dairy 
barns. 


Agronomists will report spraying 
of liquid fertilizers, brush control, 
new pre-emergence spraying meth- 
ods, control of giant foxtail and quack 
grass, and control of weeds in soy- 
beans and corn. Besides university 
agronomists, representatives of chem- 
ical companies will appear on the 

am. 
Other insect reports will cover new 
insecticides, new fly control mate- 
rials and methods, forage crop in- 
sects, legal responsibilities of spray- 
ers, corn borer control and insect sur- 
veys. 


Merger Reported 


WICHITA — The merger of Fron- 
tier Chemical Co. of Wichita and 
Consumers Corp. of Chicago into the 
corporate shell of Follansbee Steel 
Corp. of Pittsburgh 
here recently. 


was reported 


Du Pont Announces 
Education Aid Program 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—A fund of 
$291,000 for grants to universities and 
colleges to help improve the teaching 
of science and mathematics was an- 
nounced recently by the Du Pont Co. 
as part of its $800,000 aid-to-educa- 
tion program for 1955-56. 

There are three separate parts to 
the support of teaching, which is the 
most recent development in the com- 
Ppany’s program: 

In the newest phase, $75,000 for 
summer and winter fellowships for 
master’s degree training for high 
school science and mathematics 
teachers; $125,000 to advance the 
teaching of chemistry in 50 privately 
supported institutions, mostly liberal 
arts colleges. $91,000 for 24 post- 
graduate teaching assistantships in 
chemistry. 


S. A. Pond Named FMC 
Industrial Relations Head 


NEW YORK-—S. A. Pond has been 
appointed industrial relations man- 
ager for the Chemical Divisions, Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corp., New 
York, according to an announcement 
by Alfred T. Loeffler, vice president. 
Mr. Pond has been filling this posi- 
tion on an acting basis for the past 
year. 

Prior to joining FMC in 1951, Mr. 
Pond was associated with Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways, Inc., and the 
Marine Magnesium Products Corp., 
Division of Merck & Co. He is a 
graduate of Yale University and the 
Graduate School of Business at Stan 
ford University. 


Diamond fo Install 
Radiation Laboratory 

PAINESVILLE, OHIO— Plans to 
install a new radiation research lab- 
oratory in Diamond Alkali Co.’s Re- 
search Center at Painesville, Ohio, 
for investigating potential applica- 
tions of atomic energy to a wide 
range of chemical processing opera- 
tions, were announced recently by 
Dr. A. W. Meyer, director of explor- 
atory research. 

The new laboratory faciilty is 
scheduled for completion and opera- 
tion by mid-February. 


FIRM PURCHASED 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. — Jack 
Huntington of Walla Walla and C. L. 
Cummings of Pendleton, Ore., have 
purchased Ted Millgard Farm Chem- 
icals here. 


FERTILIZER 
BRADLEY 
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Work Proceeding 
On Schedule at 


New Armour Plant 


CHICAGO—Production is proceed- 
ing according to schedule on the Ar- 
mour & Co. new phosphate rock plant 
at Bartow, Fla., and operations are 
scheduled to begin by this summer, 
according to the 1954 annual report 
of Armour, released recently. 


The report states that Armour 
owns sufficient reserves of high grade 
rock in Florida to meet the growing 
needs of the division for many years 
to come. 


Other activities of the Fertilizer 
Division which are listed in the re- 
port include the opening of the Mem- 
phis fertilizer plant last March and 
the start of shipment of plant food 
from the Waterloo, Iowa, plant last 
January. 


OREGON SEED CROPS 

CORVALLIS, ORE.—The value of 
Oregon’s grass and legume seed pro- 
duction is about one seventh of the 
national total, according to a bulletin 
released by the Federal Cooperative 
Extension Service at Oregon State 
College. In 1952, the nation produced 
grass and legume seeds worth more 
than $200,000,000. The Oregon seed 
crop was valued at nearly $25,000,- 
000. In 1953, the market dropped 
considerably, and the figures were 


approximately $112,000,000 and $16,- 
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INSECT AND PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


Wyoming Summarizes 

Pest Damage for ‘54 
-SLARAMIE, WYO. — A report on 
the insect situation for the entire 
year of 1954 has been made by Mar- 
tin M. Poyner, covering the state of 
Wyoming. Mr. Poyner says that leg- 
ume insects caused an estimated dam- 
age to alfalfa and other legume crops 
of $7,248,000 last year. Among the 
pests contributing to these deprada- 
tions were the alfalfa weevil, which 
caused moderate to severe damage in 
alfalfa fields where early control 
measures were not used. 

Tarnished plant bug (Lygus line- 
olaris) caused an estimated $65,000 
damage to the alfalfa seed-growing 
areas. Reports are that this insect 
was probably worse this year than 
in the past few years. Clover seed 
chalcid (Bruchophagus gibbus) was 
found to be causing considerable dam- 
age in the alfalfa seed-growing areas. 

Other insects that caused light to 
‘moderate damage to legume crops 
were as follows: aphids, pea aphid 
(Macrosiphum pisi), armyworm 
(Pseudaletia unipuncta), blister bee- 
tles (Epicauta sp.), spider mites, and 
grasshoppers. 


The most serious pest of vegeta- 
bles was the Mexican bean beetle 
(Epilachna varivestis) which 
caused moderate to severe damage 
to garden beans in the southeastern 

area. Corn earworm (Heliothis 
-armigera) caused severe to very 
severe damage to sweet corn plant- 
ings. Cabbage aphid (Brevicoryne 
brassicae) and imported cabbage- 


damage to cabbage p 
Squash bug (Anasa tristis) lightly 
damaged some squash plantings in 
southeastern area. 


European corn borer (Pyrausta nu- 
bilalis) was found to be more numer- 
ous in. sweet corn plantings in Go- 
shen County, than in field corn. In 
sweet corn plantings, the European 
corn borer infestation was found to 
be 5 larvae per 100 plants. A very 
light infestation which was found in 
Goshen and Platte Counties seemed 
to follow the -water routes. Potato 
psyllid (Paratrioza cockerelli) was 
throughout the potato growing areas. 
As hot weather approached the lower 
elevations, the psyllid appeared to 
seek cooler areas in higher elevations. 
Some damage occurred to early po- 
tatoes in Goshen County. Armyworm 
(Pseudaletia unipuncta) adults mi- 
grated into the State from outside, 
causing moderate to severe damage 
to many crops, including barley, oats, 
alfalfa, grass crops, other hay crops 
arid sugar beets. Good control was 
obtained in some areas. 


Corn leaf aphid (Rhopalosiphum 
maidis) was found throughout the 
, State wherever corn is grown. 
Beet Jeafhopper (Circulifer tenel- 
lus); -in Goshen County, caused 
‘curly top in some areas. Moderate 
| infestations of corn earworm (Hel- 
lothis armigera) were in all corn 
_ fields that were surveyed for this 
. insect. Clover mite (Bryobia prae- 
‘ tiosa) was very abundant in some 
_ areas. False wireworms caused con- 

| Siderable damage to fall wheat in 
/ some Platte County areas. Grass- 
hoppers caused slight to moderate 
damage to cropland borders in 
some areas throughout the State 
and moderate damage to winter 
wheat borders in the southeastern 
' European. elm scale (Gossyparia 
spuria) caused slight to severe dam- 
age to American elm wherever this 
tree is grown in the State. Pine 
needle scale (Phenacaspis pinifoliae) 
was more numerous in some sections 
than usual. Cherry-slug was quite 
numerous on both cherry trees and 


other closely related plants in some 
areas. 


Codling moth (Carpocapsa pom- 
onella) caused moderate to severe 


damage to home apple orchards. 
A cicada, abundant in some areas, 
damaged apples. Rose leafhopper 
Was very numerous in some of the 
areas on rose bushes. Boxelder bug 
(Leptocoris trivittatus) was very 
numerous wherever this tree is 
grown, and migrated into houses. 


The estimated losses to cattlemen 
from livestock insects are as fol- 
lows: cattle lice—$2,602,300, cattle 
grub (Hypoderma lineatum)—$6,- 
507,960, ~horn fly (Siphona irritans) 
—$8,677,280 and sheep ked (Melo- 
phagus ovinus)—$2,011,460. 


Report Indicates Bugs 
Active in S. Carolina 


CLEMSON, S.C.— Crimson clover 
has been affected with “Fairy rings” 
caused by saprophytic toadstools. 
Agent Lynn, Winnsboro, reports clo- 
ver died out in round areas about 
Dec. 20. 


Statewide lack of rice weevil in- 
festation is made very obvious in 
the observation on Clemson’s corn 
yield tests through the weevil belt. 
Weevils have been too few to give 
a true evaluation of resistance. Ad- 
ditional evidence comes from sur- 
vey of farmer corn bins, for infesta- 
tion right now averages less than 
5%. 


The following observations were 
made in the Charleston area by F. P. 
Cuthbert, Jr., Jan.-6: Cabbage cater- 
pillars—populations very low at pres- 
ent; Green peach aphid — moderate 
and apparently increasing population 
on spinach, also present on. young 
cabbage plants; Turnip aphid—mod- 
erate infestation on young cabbage, 
moderate to heavy on turnips and 
mustard, winged forms unusually 
abundant; Cabbage aphid—occasional 
infested plant in old plantings of 
cabbage and collards; Vegetable wee- 
vil—adults abundant around edges of 
turnip and spinach plantings, larvae 
causing slight injury to these crops; 
Cucumber beetles — (mostly twelve- 
spotted) slightly injuring spinach. 


Cattle grubs are very numerous 
in all parts of the state and cattle 
examined at Greenville and Co- 
lumbia indicate that the grubs are 
earlier than usual. 


Four species of cattle lice have 
been found in examinations of cattle 
in the Piedmont and Ridge sections 
of the state. The little blue, Solenop- 
tes capillatus, has been found with 
ease in the central part of the state. 
The other three species, Linognathus 
vituli (Long nose), Haematopinus eur- 
sternus (Short nose) and the biting 
louse (Bovicola bovis) have been 
found in all parts of the state. 


Miscellaneous Pests 
Reported in Florida 


GAINESVILLE, FLA. — Leafhop- 
per (Deltocephalus flavicosta (Stal) ) 
averaging 5 nymphs and adults per 
sweep was collected: from St. Augus- 
tine grass (Stenotaphrum secunda- 
tum (Walt.)) at Jacksonville. Twenty 
sweeps were made on a patch of 
partially sheltered, green St. Augus- 
tine grass. No apparent damage was 
indicated. 

Sowbug (Porcellius sp.) averaging 
3 to 4 immatures per square. yard 
was collected from St. Augustine 
grass in the shade under swamp bay 
trees and on ditch banks with no ap- 
parent damage indicated. 

Hister beetle (Hister sp.) and mirid 
(Lygus sp.) averaging 1 adult per 
plant were collected from St. Augus- 
tine grass in Broward County.—H. A. 
Denmark. 


Wisconsin Scientists Express 
Confidence in Systemics for 
Better Insect Pest Control 


MADISON, WIS.—Sanitation and 
new. pesticides—led by systemic in- 
secticides—will give man an edge in 
the continuing battle against insects, 
University of Wisconsin specialists 
reassured some 160 industry repre- 
sentatives attending the 9th annual 
Insect Control Conference here on 
Jan. 5-6. 

The two-day conference focused on 
latest research results, 1955 recom- 
mendations, progress reports, and an 
analysis of the Miller Bill, which sets 
up the machinery for establishing 
new residue tolerances. 


The specialists discussed the de- 
tails of tolerances established last 
summer on about 14 insecticides. 
They felt that tolerances can be 
met in most cases, provided recom- 
mendations are followed. 


Present at the meetings were 
basic manufacturers, formulators, 
salesmen, custom applicators, and 
pest control operators from Wiscon- 
sin and nearby states. They presented 
the university with $544 to establish 
an annual scholarship in entomology. 
T. C. Allen, chairman of the entom- 
ology department, acknowledged this 
grant as well as industry-wide sup- 
port of university research programs. 

Most significant promise of insect 
control in vegetables is the develop- 
ment of systemics, R. K. Chapman 
and J. E, Casida, university entom- 
ologists, ventured. The researchers 
reported on 1954 tests with 10 sys- 
temics as well as other phosphate 
insecticides on vegetable crops. 

One _ soil-applied chemical was 
picked up in plant foliage a half hour 
after spraying, but practically no 
residue was left after the second day. 
Once approved, such a_ systemic 
might well save a crop from insect 
destruction just prior to harvest, the 
specialists predicted. 


Although other new chemicals 
have a wider range, most are ex- 
tremely toxic to man. But Chap- 
man and Casida pointed out that 
systemics with a lower toxicity to 
man are now being developed in 
commercial and university labora- 
tories. 


Two new systemics, once approved, 
should prove valuable in controlling 
yellows in carrots and lettuce. To 
date, tests with two applications of 
Systox on either carrots or lettuce 
grown on mineral soil are said to 
exceed the benefits of seven DDT 
treatments. However, Systox, or 
demeton, has federal approval for 
use on potatoes, but hasn’t been 
cleared for use on other vegetables 
as yet. 

R. J. Dicke, fly control specialist 
at the university, urged representa- 
tives to stress a constant barn clean- 
up campaign during the housefly sea- 
son to reduce breeding sites. For gen- 
eral fly control, he suggested spray- 
ing wall surfaces with a residual in- 
secticide, such as a 2%% methoxy- 
chlor water suspension. Residual in- 
secticides should not be combined 
with whitewash in a spray. 


To keep out flies during milking 
time, he said space sprays can be 
effectively applied with a mechani- 
cal fogging device. Use synergized 
pyrethrum, allethrin, or thiocyan- 
ates in deodorized kerosene. 


He admonished, “Rather than look- 
ing forward to discovery of some 
panacea which will take care of all 
insects, we should recognize that we 
have plenty of good tools in currently 
available insecticides, but sometimes 
we don’t know how to use them.” 

F. O, Marzke, USDA entomologist 
working at the University, reported 
on efforts to control mites in cheese 


and a cabinet beetle, T. versicolor 
powdered milk. 

Lindane has proven to be the mod 
effective miticide tested to date, 5 
Mr. Marzke said the material canng 
be recommended in cheese war 
houses as taste and residue tes 
have not been completed. 


Of alfalfa insects, J. T. Medier 
specialist in agronomy and enjl 
tomology, said spittlebugs may be , 
problem on the first crop, leaf 
hoppers on the second. He listeg 
grasshoppers as a major problen 
on forage and field crops. 


One third of the fields surveyed fg 
wireworms last year in the Spencd 
Silt Loam area of central Wiscongj 


were infested, E. M. 
research assistant in the ento1 
department, reported. Average n jisconsin Di 
ber of wireworms per square foot dimMivlin, right 
infested fields broke down as followgilliihe industry 
15.3 in corn, 6 in first-year hay, 5 ign, from lef 
second-year hay, and 4.5 in oatgillyork; Dr. T 
Nearly three fourths of the infesiind H. H. H 
tation occurred in the rolling phasflilitives elected 
of the Spencer soil area. Wirewo ontrol comr 
apparently prefer the better drainedilfion a tempo! 
soils. Mr. Raffensperger observed thafi™melp the ent 
nearly three fourths of the infestedii&ins is chair 
fields had populations of Agriote 
mancus Say, the most destructive spe : 
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cause little damage in central Wises? the v0 
consin. ows were ] 
Insect cor 
J. W. Apple, university entom-@emains a p: 
ologist, recommended one of thefmhe insects, 
following broadcast treatments infMelt, who ¢ 
early spring for wireworm control an 


plantations, 
epresentati 
ions. 


on mineral soils: aldrin or hepta- 
chlor, 2 Ib. an acre; or chlordane, 
4 Ib. an acre. Disk or harrow soil 
three inches deep after application. 


While t 
For row treatment, applied along concentrat 
or with fertilizer when planting ogg eases of ve 
side dressing, use half of the amountgjj under cons 
suggested for broadcast treatment™ cost U.S. 
Other soil pests mentioned by Appi@™ ly $354 m 
include cutworms, white grubs, corggg Wade, uni 
rootworms, seed-corn maggot, pointed ou 
seed-corn beetles. and a half 
Discussing the Wisconsin straw estimated 
berry industry, entomologists D. tables. 
Dever and Chapman reported produ + 
tion down to 72,000 crates in 195m, °° Set t 


iungicides, 
prevention 
Mr. Wade 1 
timely appli 
erage in ay 
program, 


as compared to 156,000 crates i 
1945. Insects continue to plague th 
industry. Most important pest is th 
strawberry leaf roller, found throug 
out the state. 

Based on 1954 tests in the Kenosh 


area, and as a result of previougm Regardin 
tests, the scientists said they wilgg?™ying ar 
continue to recommend parathion ajm™gng the 
% Ib. an acre or Dilan at % Jig’ seneralls 
an acre for leaf roller control. Neithe less 
of these materials should be uscqm™ Ugh init 


after fruit set. application 


For a less toxic residue haza 
but at a sacrifice of less effectiv 
control, they suggested malathion 4 
1 lb. an acre. 


Spittlebugs were reported 
throughout the state, but by 4? 
plying toxaphene at 1 Ib. an acre 0 
dieldrin at 4 Ib., they can be con 
trolled, If plants are blossoming ° 
fruit has set, use methoxychlor © 
rotenone, he said. 


While strawberry growers contint 
to battle white grubs with dieldril 
this pest has been brought under co 


trol with chlordane in forest nurse They sa 
ies, D. W. Renlund, research assis@@™j Propionic 
ant in the entomology departmen Will contr 
told the conference. He also describ@@ "Pplicatio; 
adapting a portable pressure-tyi inches 
sprayer to a tree planting machi . to the 
to control grubs in uncultivated area week 
at planting time. Alternate rows Ww MH 
treated with aldrin, using only 
gal. insecticide for 500 to 600 trem), in 
Despite no evidence of white 
at planting time, a later che ae ‘ 
showed many dead and off-color tre¢ ly sp 
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n untreated rows. Grubs had dam- 
heed the roots. Trees in the treated 
ows were in thrifty condition. 

Insect control in forest plantations 
emains a problem—one of getting at 
he insects, according to R. D. Shene- 
elt, who discussed possible means, 
ethods and equipment for spraying 
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While the two-day conference 
concentrated on insect control, dis- 
eases of vegetable crops also came 
under consideration, These diseases 
cost U.S. vegetable growers rough- 
ly $354 million each year, E. K. 
Wade, university plant pathologist, 
pointed out. That’s more than two 
and a half times greater than the 


sin straw@j estimated insect damage to vege- 


zists D. tables. 

ted produ 

es in 195@™m, 1° get the highest returns from 
crates im™sicides, they should be used for 
plague th ponesen rather than eradication, 
pest is th Mr. Wade urged. He also emphasized 


timely applications and thorough cov- 


1d throu: 
8 frage in an efficient disease control 


ne Kenosha stam. 
f previougm Regarding the respective merits of 
they wilgg?'aying and dusting, he said that in 
arathion aj™Sing the same fungicide, spraying 
at % lig’ generally the best bet. Fungicides 
rol. Neithegm™st less per acre with spraying, 
d be use though initial equipment costs and 
‘pplication costs may favor dusting. 
lue haza While home gardeners seem to pre- 
s effectivam er dusts, Mr. Wade suggested that 
alathion ™0re all-purpose materials (for dis- 
fase and insect control) formulated 
ecifically for use as a spray could 
»ported made available for the small 
ut by b. tg! or home gardener trade. “Sev- 
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WISCONSIN SCHOLARSHIP—The insect control industry established an 
snnual entomology scholarship at the University of Wisconsin at the recent 
isconsin Insect Control Conference in Madison. Above, Prof. Vincent E. 
Kivlin, right, associate dean of the university’s College of Agriculture, accepts 
ne industry’s $544 check from James D. Hopkins, left, of Madison. Looking 
on, from left, are Dr. Alfred Weed of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., New 
york; Dr. T. C. Allen, chairman of the university entomology department, 
nd H. H. Harris of the McConnon Co., Winona, Minn. Industry representa- 
ives elected Mr. Harris, Mr. Hopkins and Dr. Weed to an industry insect 
ontrol committee. The new committee, organized in recent weeks and serving 
ma temporary basis prior to election, will perpetuate the scholarship and 
elp the entomology department plan future conference programs. Mr. Hop- 


leaves three to six days later, it was 
recommended. 

Corn, from emergence to the three- 
leaf stage, can now be kept free of 
emerging broad-leaved annual weeds 
by spraying with DNBP at 2 to 4 
Ib. an acre, Mr. Buchholtz and Mr. 
Holm reported. 

Concerning 2,4-D, corn will toler- 
ate up to % Ib. an acre until it is 
about 10 in. high. Later applications, 
the specialists warned, should be 
made cautiously by using drop nozzles 
to prevent direct application to the 
whole plant. 


Calspray Product Is 
Publicized in Digest 


RICHMOND, CAL. — California 
Spray Chemical Corp. and its fungi- 
cidal product, Captan, were written 
up in a 3% page article in the Janu- 
ary issue of “Reader’s Digest.” The 
article, written by Marcia Lee, de- 
scribed in considerable detail the 
mode of action of Captan and the ef- 
fectiveness with which it controls 
various fungus diseases of fruits, 
vegetables, field crops and horticul- 
tural plants. 

The development of the material at 
Standard Oil’s laboratories at Linden, 
N.J. was recalled, as was the story 
of its preliminary testing at Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N.J. and 
subsequent uses in protecting crops 
both in the growing stage and in 
storage and shipment. 

The author concludes the article 
by pointing out that “Captan is one 
of the safer agricultural chemicals 
in use today. It has little odor and 
is low on toxicity to man and ani- 
mals. If it continues to fulfill its pres- 
ent promise, it should bring better- 
tasting, longer-lasting and more 
abundant fruits and vegetables to 
our markets—and at lower prices.” 


Board of Managers Named 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—Insley 
H. Roy of Andover was elected pres- 
ident of the board of managers of 
the New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at the recent quar- 
terly meeting of the board at Rut- 
gers University. He succeeds Louis 
Sanguinetti of Minotola. Howard M. 
Sheppard of Cedarville was elected 
vice president and Van Wie Ingham 
of the Experiment Station staff was 
reelected secretary. 


Monsanto Safety 
Winners Announced 


ST. LOUIS — Monsanto Chemical 
Co.’s Texas City, Texas, plant and the 
Montreal plant of Monsanto Canada, 
Ltd., have been named the 1954 win- 
ners of the President’s Trophies 
awarded annually by the company for 
the best plant safety records. 


At the same time, it was announced 
that the accident frequency rate for 
company-wide operations during 1954 
was 1.14 major injuries per million 
man-hours, setting a new record low 
at Monsanto for the fourth consecu- 
tive year. Previous records have been 
bra A in 1953, 1.52 in 1952 and 1.91 in 


GRASSMAN OF THE YEAR 
MOSCOW, IDAHO — Milton 
Branch, Midvale, Idaho, has been 
named “Grassman of the Year,” in 
a contest open to farmers in Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington. 
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Control for Resin 
Weed Reported 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS— 
Resin weed, one of Texas’ worst field 
and pasture pests, can now be con- 
trolled economically by the use of 
chemicals, according to Dr. P. A. 
Young, superintendent of the experi- 
ment station at Jacksonville. 

By using one tenth percent of 
2,4-D as a spray in the spring when 
the plants are from one to three 
inches tall, farmers may rid their 
fields of these noxious weeds, he 
says. A second application may be 
needed about ten days after the first 
one to kill the plants that were 
missed the first treatment. 


HEADS SOIL GROUP 
PHOENIX—Frank Gyberg, Corn- 
ville, Ariz. rancher and farmer, has 
been re-elected president of the 
Arizona Association of Soil Conser- 
vation Districts. 


NEWS FROM NAUGATUCK 


Weed Killer 


Extensive field use proves that Naugatuck’s new herbicide, Alanap-1, can 
save growers of cucumbers, melons and squash countless dollars by practi- 


cally eliminating hand weeding. 


One experiment revealed that cucurbit yields were actually doubled 
by a pre-emergence application of Alanap-1. “Plants in untreated rows 
were severely stunted by weed competition before the fields could be cul- 
tivated and hoed, whereas treated rows were still not suffering ...two 


months after planting.” 


As a pre- or post-emergence weed killer, Alanap-1 gives excellent con- 
trol of a variety of annual weeds, is non-hazardous to humans, animals, 
easy to apply, low in cost, and safe on recommended crops which now 


include asparagus. 


N augatuck Chemical 


IS 


producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retard- _ 
ants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap, Duraset. 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 


WHAT CROP? 


LET NAUGATUCK HELP SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM — 
FILL IN COUPON FOR FAST ACTION—EXPERT ADVICE 


Weeds to control ? 
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Antibiotics for Plant Disease 
Control Promising, Scientist 
Tells North Carolina Group 


RALEIGH, N.C.—New agricultural 
uses for antibiotics and changed re- 
commendations for some insecticides 
featured the seventh annual Pesticide 
Conference held at the North Caro- 
lina State College Jan. 4 and 5. 

Two hundred scientists, dealers, 
extension entomologists and com- 
mercial people attended the meeting 
and spent two concentrated days 
wading through problems facing the 
pesticide industry. 

C. N. Clayton, station pathologist, 
reported tests which showed an agri- 
cultural form of streptomycin was 
effective in controlling fireblight of 
apples, which fosters the black rot 
disease. Injury to the foliage occur- 
ed in some tests, but the leaves did 
not drop and the condition cleared 
up in several weeks. Dr. Clayton 
warned that other experiments show- 
ed antibiotics did not control fire- 
blight under all conditions. 

He said more information is need- 
ed, particularly on whether on not 
use of the material would contribute 
to the build-up of resistant strains 
of bacteria. 


L. W. Nielsen, associate in plant 
pathology, noted that “the antibi- 
‘otic urge is upon us,” in presenting 
@ progress report on Irish potato 
experiments using mixtures of ter- 
ramycin and streptomycin. 


The material, agri-mycin, appeared 
inadequate for use in controlling the 
bacterial wilt organism, but does 
look promising in curtailing the 
monumental loss inflicted on early, 
Eastern North Carolina potatoes by 
soft rot, a post-harvest decay. 

Harvested potatoes were dipped in 
a solution of agri-mycin, he explain- 
ed, and where a serious soft rot had 
developed, there was good reduction 
of the condition. However, at high 
rates of the antibiotic, another, pre- 
viously unidentified fungus, develop- 
ed. 


W. E. Cooper, assistant in plant 
pathology, told of experiments 
which indicate a partial solution 
te poor cotton stands caused by 
unfavorable weather’ conditions, 
such as was experienced in North 
Carolina last year. The use of 
either thiram or captan in the seed 
furrow improved stands consider- 
ably at the Rocky Mount Experi- 
ment Station. 


A big question remains, Mr. Coop- 
er said: “Are conditions at Rocky 
Mount typical?” Another unanswer- 
ed question is whether or not the 
added expense of using these mater- 
ials in the furrow is justified. He 
said the experiments have given the 
plant disease staff a better under- 
standing of factors which cause cot- 
ton stand failures. 

For the second year in a row, G. 
C. Klingman, in charge of weed con- 
trol research, reported favorable re- 
sults in controlling weeds and top- 
dressing corn with nitrogen in one 
operation. Recent research indicates 
that a mixture of solution nitrogen, 
a wetting agent and 2,4-D may serve 
both as a weed killer and as a nitro- 
gen fertilizer for corn, he said. 


R. P. Upchurch, assistant in this 
weed control research, reported on 
last year’s testing three chemicals 
used to control weeds in cotton. 
The materials are Karmex DL, 
CIPC, and DN, applied immediately 
after cotton is planted, 


Explaining research’s slowness in 
making absolute recommendations of 
such materials, Mr. Upchurch said 
that theoretically the cotton plant 
grows through a film of herbicide and 
is not injured; but the weed seeds 
are killed as they germinate. This is 
not always true, however. Occasion- 


ally, the cotton is killed and weeds 
are not. “Our problem is to weed out 
the uncertain chemicals,” he said. 
“We shall continue tests across the 
state to learn if these materials are 
reliable under all conditions.” 


Last year’s tests showed injury 
from DN; Karmex DL continued to 
test favorably, (with injury occur- 
ring in only one test) and that ata 
high rate of application. There was 
no lowering of the yield by such 
treatment. 


High temperature had no effect on 
Karmex while it caused CIPC to be 
lost as a vapor. Karmex gave very 
good control of grassy and broad- 
leaved weeds for four to seven weeks. 
CIPC gave very good control of 
grassy weeds and good control of 
broadleaved weeds for a period of 
three to five weeks. 

Speaking on the second day of the 
conference, George D. Jones, head of 
extension entomology, reported one 
blessing from last summer’s drouth. 
It had reduced 1955’s boll weevil pop- 
ulation. Indications are that boll 
weevil carry-over will be the smallest 
in 10 years, 

In some areas, where rain was nor- 
mal, farmers may expect the weevil 
population to be normal. But cotton 
g.owers of southern and southeastern 
North Carolina will likely reap a re- 
ward of this type from 1954’s dry 
weather. 

Announcing a change in insect con- 
trol recommendations in North Caro- 
lina for 1955, Jones said lead arsen- 
ate had been dropped completely 
from Experiment Station tobacco re- 
commendations. The material has 
long been used by farmers in bait 
form to control budworms. Additions 
to recommendations are endrin for 
tobacco and malathion replacing 
parathion on vegetable crops. 


L. S. Hitchner, executive secre- 
tary of the National Agricultural 
Chemical Association, W: 
asserted that agitation to restrict 
the use of beneficial pesticides will 
continue until the public is sold 
on the idea that food with a trace 
of insecticide is safer than food ex- 
posed to disease-bearing insects. 


He discussed the Miller Bill, which 
requires that manufacturers and 
agencies observe Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration tolerances in giving di- 
rections for use of pesticides, but 
warned that registration of label does 
not relieve the manufacturer of re- 
sponsibility, it simply protects the 
product. 

If Food and Drug issues a definite 
tolerance for an insecticide, it would 
amount to an endorsement, Mr. 
Hitchner said. 

George Turnipseed, research ento- 
mologist, reported that Systox gave 
near-perfect control of red mites in 
1954 apple experiments. While this 
research is preliminary, Mr. Turnip- 
seed believes the material offers a 
residual insecticide treatment that 
need not be repeated in five or 10 


Others on the program included 
W. G. Westmoreland, extension weed 
control specialist, chairman; D. W. 
Colvard, dean of the School of Agri- 
culture; D, E. Ellis, head of plant 
pathology; Clyde Smith, head of ento- 
mology; Paul Springer, USDA, Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Laurel, Md.; J. 
C. Ferguson, extension agricultural 
engineer; C. H. Brett, vegetable in- 
sect research; J. R. Dogger, field and 
forage crop entomologist; R. T. Gast, 
cotton insect research; W. M. Kulash, 
corn and stored grain research; H. R. 
Garriss, extension plant pathologist; 
C. J. Nusbaum, tobacco disease re- 
search; F. A. Todd, tobacco disease 
research; and N. N. Winstead, vege- 
cable disease research. 


AT NORTH CAROLINA MEETING—Two hundred manufacturers, dealers 
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and agricultural workers attended the seventh annual Pesticide School at 


North Carolina State College, Raleigh, Jan. 4-5. At the top, above, examin- 
ing ‘the college’s 1955 Pesticide Handbook are, left to right, D. E. Ellis, head 
of plant pathology at North Carolina State; E. E. Beyer, district manager, 
Niagara Chemical Division, Food Machinery and Chemical Corp., Middle- 
port, N.Y., and R. W. Stephenson, president, Kirby Chemical Co., Severn, 
N.C. The center photo shows a break between sessions for a short course 
in physical education. The man behind the eight ball is Henry J. Wood, sales 
supervisor, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. Others, left 
to right, are F. F. Hendrix, president, Hendrix-Barnhill Co., Greenville, N.C.; 
John N. Thompson, vice president, Graham Chemical Co., Greensboro, N.C. 
and J. S. Polk, assistant to manager, Wilmington, N.C. district, Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Corp. At the bottom, W. G. Westmoreland (center), North 
Carolina extension weed control specialist and chairman of the 1955 Pesti- 


cide School, enjoys one of his few relaxed moments during the busy two 


days. On the terrace of the State College Union Bldg., he swaps jokes with 
W. A. Welch, Raleigh, N.C. field representative, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


& Co., left; and J. T. Conner, Jr., entomologist, Taylor Chemical Co., Aber- 


deen, N.C. 


Corn Seen as Help in 
Giving Flexibility to 
California Agriculture 


DAVIS, CAL.—A new, more flexi- 
ble crop pattern may be California’s 
most important dividend from the 
boom in field corn, according to Fred 
N. Briggs, dean of the University of 
California College of Agriculture at 
Davis. 

“I do not believe we're destined to 
become a great corn state,” he told 
a recent conference, “but corn pro- 
vides a flexibility in the cropping 
system that is valuable to us.” 

“Considerable progress has been 
made in developing hybrids for our 
own use,” he said, “but we have not 
yet put one together to match the 
best of the Midwest hybrids.” 


California farmers are producing 
110-bu. corn this year with Mid- 
west varieties. And some growers 
are aiming at 125 bu. per acre, re- 
ports Dale G. Smeltzer, agronomist 


in charge of the University of Cali- 


fornia’s corn breeding project at 
Davis. 


California-developed hybrids are 
still several years away, Mr. Smeltz- 
er said, and growers will continue 
to plant midwest varieties. To help 
boost yields with these hybrids, the 
Davis agronomist also has_ been 
studying spacings, fertilization and 
irrigation. 


DECEMBER OATS 


AMERICAN FORK, UTAH — 4 
farmer here in 1954 cut a second crop 
—a full crop of oats on his farm, aft- 
er harvesting early peas in July. Er- 
nest Hindley, who believes in utiliz- 
ing his land, was cutting, binding 2"¢ 
shocking a full crop of oats in De 
cember, even though snow was © 
pected daily. The crop of oats ws 
planted around July 15, immediately 
after the farmer harvested a full cro) 


of spring planted peas. 
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 Bmportance of Understanding 
> foil Differences Stressed at 
Bilinois Fertilizer Conference 


_ ILL. — Illinois fertilizer 
urged to become better 
‘quainted with the soils in their 
-” at a session with University of 
Seaois agronomists, Jan. 6-7, and 
they were presented with information 
help them with the job. 
The theme of the conference was 
soils were different between 
sometimes very close areas, 
yj that agronomists had worked out 
means of understanding 


eT. Odell, University of Illinois 
classification expert, described 
the four distinct major Illinois soil 
types, usually found in definite areas. 
Northeastern soils have a tight, cal- 
careous subsoil and are generally low 
in phosphorus; central and northwest 
ils have a good structure and are 
generally well supplied with nutri- 
nts; the south central area is low 
in everything and has a tight, acid- 
clay subsoil. The sandy soil of the 
state is found in five places—in the 
Kankakee, Illinois, Mississippi and 
Wabash River bottoms and in Mason 


County. 


A. L. Lang, who is in charge of 
soil experiment fields, told how the 
thorough network of experiment 
fields had given information on the 
soil areas. He lists four lessons the 
fields have taught. 


1. Soils vary widely, even between 
lose areas. 

2. Average corn yield in Illinois is 
56 bu., well above the average of 39 
Hu. on the no-treatment plots of the 
fields, showing the use farmers are 
making of fertilizer. At the same 
ime, the average is well below the 
7 bu. average on completely treated 
plots, showing the potential for fer- 
tilizer use. 

3. Fertilizer can be used to im- 
prove the physical condition of the 
soil as well as to supply nutrients, 
through its use on the right crops. 

4. It takes all nutrients in a proper 
balance to raise good crops. 

R. H. Bray described the soil test 
4s a tool for taking the lessons from 
the soil experiment fields to the 
farms of the area. The soil test was 
leveloped by correlating chemical 
analyses of the soil with cropping 
experience on the fields. 
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phasized that the only way to fit a 
fertilizer to the farm was through 
the soil test. No one formula can 
work in every case, he said. 

L. T. Kurtz said that with the ex- 
ception of a few areas in which boron 
was deficient for alfalfa, trace ele- 
ments are not a limiting factor today 
in crop production in Illinois. 

S. W. Melsted described the tissue 
test as a good evaluation of a farm- 
er’s fertilizer program and good for 
planning future programs, but he 
said it was of little value for specific 
crops, because by the time farmers 
had the information it was too late 
to do anything. 


In another report, Mr. Melsted 
pointed out that organic material 
doesn’t have to come from legumes 
to be useful in improving soil struc- 
ture and adding nutrients. Corn 
stalks turned down are just as good 
as legumes, he said, providing 
farmers add commercial nitrogen 
to equal the nitrogen in the 
legumes. 


E. H. Tyner warned of the danger 
of losing nitrogen from leaching in 
soils through which water runs free- 
ly. If the soils don’t lose much water 
through percolation, nitrogen in some 
forms can be added ahead of the time 
plants need it, provided the tempera- 
ture is below 55° so that the nitrogen 
won’t be changed into a form which 
can pass off into the air, he said. 

J. H. Bigger, of the Illinois Natural 
History Survey, said that effective 
and economical materials and meth- 
ods are available for preventing most 
of the losses caused by seed and root 
feeding insects of corn. 

C. Y. Arnold, vegetable soils spe- 
cialist, described the specific use of 
the soil test developed for vegetable 
production. 

Dr. M. B. Russell, head of the 
Agronomy Department at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, presented a re- 
port on “Guide to the Management 
of Illinois Soils.” 


He said that to select properly 
the soil management practices for 
an individual farm, specific infor- 
mation was needed on (1) the ob- 
jectives and goals of the farmer, 
(2) soil type, (3) production limi- 
tations imposed by soil resources, 
and (4) nutrient status of the soil. 


Dr. Russell made these general 
points about the various fertilizer 
elements: 

Phosphorus—‘‘It has long been rec- 
ognized that many Illinois soils con- 
tain insufficient phosphorus for effi- 
cient levels of crop production.” 

Potassium—‘“Although Illinois soils 
contain a large amount of total po- 
tassium, the amount of this element 
in the exchangeable or plant-avail- 
able form is too low in many soils 
for efficient levels of crop produc- 
tion.” 

Nitrogen—“All the possible sources 
should be considered in meeting crop 
demands for nitrogen., These sources 
include soil organic matter, crop 
residues, legumes, manure and nitro- 
genous fertilizers.” 

Dr. Russell told the group that 
“under present price conditions there 
are many situations where synthetic 
nitrogen can substitute for legume 
nitrogen in crop production.” 


FARM INCOME DOWN 


DENVER—Colorado’s agricultural 
income in 1954 will total about $440 
million, according to an estimate by 
Floyd K. Reed, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture statistician in Denver. 
The state’s farm income was $483 
million in .1953 and $603 million in 
1952. The drouth was blamed for 
cutting the 1954 figure. 


Fungicides Show 
Promise in Stopping 
Smog Damage 


BERKELEY, CAL.—The possibil- 
ity that chemicals used to destroy 
plant fungi can be applied to pro- 
tect plants from smog has been de- 
veloped by University of California 
scientists. Preliminary. field tests 
have confirmed laboratory findings 
that certain organic fungicides can 
protect plants from smog damage. . 

Dr. James B. Kendrick, plant pa- 
thologist, has reported that bean 
plants dusted with zineb, (zinc ethy- 
lene bisdithiocarbamate) and thiram 
(tetra methylthiuram disulfide) dur- 
ing the recent smog siege in South- 
ern California suffered little or no 
damage. Unprotected plants in the 
same plot showed typical damage. 

The plants were given relatively 
heavy dosage of fungicides, accord- 
ing to Dr. Kendrick, but tests will 
be continued to determine the most 
economic levels of application. 

Other dithiocarbamate compounds 
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were found to afford varying degrees 
of protection, but none as effectively 
as zineb. This fungicide is already 
widely used against foliage diseases, 
including downy mildew on spinach. 
Spinach is one of the smog victims 
in Southern California. 

The preliminary tests also indicate 
that dusting was more effective than 
spraying since the chemical had to 
coat the underside of the plant 
leaves in order to give protection. 
Coating the topside only did not stop 
| smog damage. 

Investigations into other methods 
of protecting plants from air pol- 
lutants as well as the basic causes 
of this damage are being continued 
at the Riverside campus of the Uni- 
versity. 


EZEKIEL S. BARCLAY DIES 


CRANBURY, N.J.—Ezekiel S. Bar- 
clay, founder and president of Cham- 
berlin & Barclay, Inc., manufacturer 
of fertilizer and farm produce dealer 
here, died Jan. 1 at the age of 83. 
He founded the firm 50 years ago. 


@) Reading time 50 seconds 


50 seconds to 
read this ad now can 
save you hours and dollars 


this Spring! 


Most growers recognize the need for high quality, high 
analysis phosphate fertilizer such as Anchor Brand 
Treble Superphosphate. It produces greater root 
growth—a must where water retention is critical; crops 
mature earlier so you can get premium prices; and it 
produces greater yields of improved quality—the key- 


stone of increased profits. 


But lots of us tend to forget that early booking is 
darned important. By the time next spring gets here 
you’re mighty busy. Then on top of that you’re apt to 
find that you have to spend countless hours combing 
the country for Treble and still end up using an infer- 
ior grade. So a few minutes spent calling your fertilizer 
supplier right now can save you many hours next 


spring. 


And speaking of saving — Anchor Brand Treble 
Superphosphate saves you time and money when 
applied, too. It’s a guaranteed 46%—the highest analy- 
sis Treble you can buy. This means you use less, have 
less bulk to haul and store. And Anchor Brand is pellet- 
ized for easier application—one of the few phosphate 
fertilizers you can actually fly on, in addition to the 
other methods of application. 


Here’s the moral: Make your booking of Anchor 
Brand Treble Superphosphate now. You'll be glad next 
spring you spent a few minutes today. 
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NOW ON STREAM 


Grace Chemical Co. Dedicates 
New $20 Million Ammonia-Urea 


Plant in Memphis Ceremonies 


By LAWRENCE A. LONG 
Editor of Croplife 


MEMPHIS—Speakers at the Jan. 6 dedicatory service here, marking the opening of Grace 
Chemical Company’s new $20 million ammonia-urea plant, told more than 600 guests that this 
type of enterprise is “a symbol of what makes this country great.” Appearing on the program were 
representatives of the W. R. Grace Co., parent organization, officials of the City of Memphis and 
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the state and federal governments. The new plant, now on stream for the production of ammonia, HOBBS, | 
will soon be producing urea for use both we" eigh 
as fertilizers and as animal feed supple- a nips 
ments. On 
Ceremonies of the day began with a es uti 
luncheon at the Peabody Hotel, with W. : 390 acre 
J. Haude, Grace Chemical Co. vice presi- 4 siall ' 
dent as host. The group then rode to the drop. 
plant in chartered buses and assembled Sow “five 
in the new warehouse for the program. raw land a 
Keynoting the remarks of the after- vation, Mr. 
noon, Hon. Samuel W. Anderson, assist- herd, a nev 
ant secretary of commerce, Washington, nice countr: 
D.C. said that the production coming oid. He stat 
from the Grace plant and others of simi- and some 
lar nature, “is going to be needed to meet which has | 
the demand of the growing world popula- machinery. 
tion.”” He noted that the world today is In gettin 
faced with a continuing problem of pro- Mr. Fancy 
viding an adequate supply of food. Thus, oil wells, ar 
the Grace plant, with its output being lives, He 
utilized both in the greater production of among the 
crops plus better animal feeding, is con- area and h 
tributing much toward the needed end. to see him. 
Acting as master of ceremonies for He did it 
the afternoon was Frank Ahlgren, edi- scientific fe 
tor of a Memphis newspaper, “The “T fount 
Commercial Appeal.” He introduced liser.” he 
various officials of the Grace company, plenty of 
including W. G. Holloway, chairman of thought a 
the board of directors; J. Peter Grace, was tops 
president; Charles E. Wilson, formerly 
president of General Electric Co. and \ little mor 
chairman of the board of Grace Chem- we 
ical Co.; William P. Gage, president, “It was 
Grace Chemical Co.; and John G. Car- me fe and maize. 
riere, plant superintendent. yay eel sponds wel 
Each made appropriate remarks re- 
garding the relation of the new enter- . \ A \ | ey cows | 
prise with the rising economy of the sath 4 adh 3 
south and the increasing need for food / Mr Fan 
and fiber throughout the nation and the ss calls ee hooking up 
: 
AT THE NEW GRACE PLANT — Here ee fe of fan 
are some of the installations inspected by uli / aerial spre 
guests of Grace Chemical Co. at the dedi- the task. 
catory program in Memphis Jan. 6. Upper “ a \ f ii to control 
left: Air separation unit and the huge >. fore the 
Hortonsphere used for storage of anhy- 
drous ammonia. Across bottom: Prilling This win 
tower and urea manufacturing section burrs back 
at left. At right: anhydrous ammonia boost yield 
transmission lines and Hortonsphere stor- “Big far 
age in background. Top photo, right: syn- you have 
thesis gas purification towers. Middle pic- take an it 
ture shows ammonia synthesis section good livin; 
and lower one is dramatic shot of pipe scientifical 
bridge with ammonia and gas transmis- about ins 
sion lines. (All photos by Memphis Com- hard and 
mercial Appeal). 
“Making 
pacity is 
heartedly 
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Small New Mexico 
farm Pays With 
Help of Chemicals 


HOBBS, N.M.—B. C. Fancy, who 
has an eighty acre irrigated farm, 
ysed to wonder how he could make 
a living on such a small place. The 
wverage farm in this area is from 160 
i 320 acres, and even this seemed 
too small when farm prices began 
co five years after buying the 
raw land and putting it into culti- 
vation, Mr. Fancy has a 20-cow dairy 
herd, a new car and pick-up and a 
nice country home only three years 
old, He started with one old tractor 
and some broken-down equipment, 
which has been replaced by modern 
machinery. 

In getting to his present status, 
Mr. Fancy had no rich relatives or 
oil wells, and he never won a sweep- 
stakes. He is a man of great respect 
among the farming goliaths of the 
area and his banker is always glad 
to see him. 

He did it by a lot of hard work and 
scientific farming. 


“I found out the value of ferti- 
lier,” he said, “and now I put 
plenty of it on my crops. We 
thought a bale of cotton per acre 
was tops for this area. This year 
I made two bales and used very 
little more water or labor. 


“It was the same way with alfalfa 
and maize. I find that every crop re- 
sponds well to commercial fertilizer. 
By using it with manure, I have been 
able to grow almost enough feed for 
my cows and had some alfalfa to 
ge 

Mr. Fancy fights the insects by 
hooking up his sprayer or duster and 
going over the crops regularly. Then 
when the stalks are too high for the 
use of farm machinery, he hires an 
aetial spraying contractor to finish 
the task. He has found the best way 
to control insects is to get at them 
before they build up to damaging 
numbers, 

This winter he is spreading cotton 
burrs back on the land to further 
boost yields, 

“Big farming is fine,” he says, “if 
you have the acres, But it doesn’t 
lake an immense farm to make a 
good living for a family. Go at it 
scientifically, listen to expert advice 
about insects and fertilizer, work 
hard and hold down unnecessary 
overhead, 

“Making one acre produce to ca- 
pacity is more profitable than half- 
heartedly farming three or four.” 


New Spray Developed 
For Zine Deficiency 


CAL. — Vineyards suffer- 
“ from zinc deficiency will be 
> ayed in 1955 in widescale tests of 
using new treatment developed 
n the Davis campus of the Univer- 
ity of California. 

the e new treatments make use of 
developed _zinc-containing 
etics, The preliminary tests 
os carried on in the University 
rere and in a few trials by farm 
—. Cooperating with James A. 
“ of the Department of Viticul- 


. Cook says that the foliage 
ays in most cases completely cor- 


zine deficie i 
riously affected in 


Opportunities for More Efficient 
Fertilizer Use in Western States 


In the 11 western states, which 
comprise about one third of the land 
area of the continental U.S., past 
geological forces have produced much 
sharper relief than in other regions 
of the country. Many of the moun- 
tains are higher and more rugged and 
the valleys and canyons deeper. 

In consequence climate may change 
abruptly from place to place, brought 
about in part by the resulting dif- 
ferences in elevation as well as by 
the particular configuration of the 
hills and mountains themselves. High 
mountain valleys may be subject to 
frost any month of the year, while 


other locations have frosts only in 
occasional years. 

Along the Pacific Ocean summer 
temperatures are usually cool be-— 
cause of fogs, while beyond the Coast 
Range in the interior the tempera- 
tures may be 30:to 40° F. higher. 
Winters in the interior are usually 
colder than on the coast. Rainfall 
varies from 2 in. to more than 100 
in. per year, coming mainly in the 
winter. 


Along with the great variations 
in climate, the fertility of the soil 
varies markedly within short dis- 


— EDITOR'S NOTE — 


The accompanying article is adapted from “Fertilizer Use and Crop 
Yields,” a report published this month by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
The publication is a result of studies of the Fertilizer Work Group, National 
Soil and Fertilizer Research Committee, in cooperation with the Soil and 
Water Conservation Research Branch and the Production Economics Re- 
search Branch and Agricultural Research Service, USDA. This article, on 
the western states, was prepared for the report by John P. Conrad, professor 
of agronomy, College of Agriculture and Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of California. Mr. Conrad was Work Group representative for 
the western states. The Work Group was appointed in March, 1951, and 
the figures in this report are based on 1950 and 1951 data. Nevertheless, they 
should prove valuable as a guide to the potential fertilizer market in the 
years ahead. An article from this report, on opportunities for more efficient 
fertilizer use in the North: ast states, appeared in the Dec. 27 issue of Crop- 
life, an article on southern states appeared in the Jan. 3 issue and one on 
the North Central states appeared in the Jan. 10 issue. 


Table 1—Estimates of quantities of commercial plant nutri- 
ents used in Western States in 1950 and those needed 
for level of production attainable in 1955’. 


1950- 1955 attainable’-—— 

State N PO; KO N K,O 
tons tons tons tons tons ae® 

1,943 4,370 45 4,676 9,930 

9,006 20,760 555 14,950 26,276 555 
386 1,752 0 2,320 3,839 0 
Colorado .....--secces 2,432 6,350 0 6,116 10,271 0 
New Mexico ........-. 2,208 4,048 40 7,490 8,663 40 
18,068 8,779 2,185 27,245 13,115 2,185 
2,286 2,453 0 4,893 4,339 0 
131 550 0 876 2,476 0 
Washington .......+.--- 8,839 9,743 3,443 23,328 12,733 3,988 
Oregon ..nccescesrncrnr 15,783 10,594 2,557 27,018 15,556 4,659 
186,735 129,266 21,041 290,897 208,707 24,896 


‘Estimates of quantities of commercial plant nutrients used in 1950 and 
of those needed for level and pattern of production attainable in 1955. US. 
Department of Agriculture, Jan. 31, 1952. (Processed.) 


Table 2—Planted acreage and average use of N, P:O: and 
K:O for major crops in the Western States during 1950. 


Total ———Nutrients———_——_ 
Crops— acreage N P.O; K:O 
1,000 acres Ib./acre Ib./acre Ib./acre 
Corn grain 723 4 2 
wheat.” 14,575 1 7 07 
Barley . 5331 1 1 
Sorghum grain ....-.+++++++- 214 10 
Rice 250 31 1 .004 
Sugar beets ......++++eeeeees 665 45 38 4 
454 44 34 10 
Dry beans and peas .....------ 647 3 4 
Fruits and nuts .......-+-+++- 1,897 58 11 5 
Seed and specialty crops...... 521 37 11 3 
Vegetables ...... 54 42 19 
Pasture and cover crops........ 3,526 5 ~ 5 


tances, often in the same orchard, 
pasture or field. As a result of the 
geological formations exposed to 
weathering and erosion, the parent 
materials of the western soils vary 
widely. 


Differences in the duration of 
weathering, in topography and in 
plant cover (together with other bio- 
logical factors) in addition to the 
variations in climate have produced 
soils showing marked differences in 
pH, in the presence of alkali, salines 
or other toxic substances and in the 
relative ability of each soil to fur- 
nish nutrients to the crops being 
grown. 

As a whole, soils in the western 
states are deeper, are less leached 
during development and have been 
farmed for a shorter time than 
soils elsewhere. 


In consequence, the depletion of 
their virgin fertility, except for 
nitrogen, has usually not pro- 
gressed as far as elsewhere, nor 
has this depletion been uniform. 
Local areas do occur, however, 
where deficiencies are just as acute 
as anywhere else. 


Throughout the West, drouths of 
about 6 months’ duration are usual. 
Many areas are desert. Before irriga- 
tion, moisture rather than plant nu- 
trients was, in general, the most de- 
ficient factor in crop production. 

Irrigation development during the 
last 100 years has gradually brought 
intensive production to important 
segments of the region. Typically, 
part of a valley may have been ir- 
rigated early. Subsequently and pro- 
gressively, other areas within the 
valley may have become irrigated. 

In some sections at least, moisture 
had been the limiting factor and 
from a fertility standpoint these 
lands were almost virgin at the start 
of irrigating. Other lands when first 
irrigated have, however, shown signs 
of nutrient deficiencies from the 
start. 

With the completion of the trans- 
continental railroads and the realiza- 
tion that many areas of the West 
could produce fruits and vegetables 
of good quality “out of season” suit- 
able for shipment to the eastern 
markets, there has been a marked 
increase in acreages planted to these 
crops—first in citrus, then in decidu- 
ous fruit and somewhat later in 
vegetables. 

Historically, growers of these 
crops with their high per-acre gross 
returns have applied adequate to 
more-than-adequate amounts of fer- 
tilizers to obtain reasonable responses 
in yield and quality of product. As 
a result, the use of nitrogen ex- 
cept on the most fertile soils has 
become widespread with these crops. 


However, experimentation, aided 
by visual deficiency symptoms and 
at times by laboratory tests, has 
demonstrated that many local 
areas need one or more of the fol- 
lowing elements to give crop re- 
sponses: zinc, phosphorus, potas- 
sium, boron, manganese, copper, 
iron and magnesium. In fact, the 
application of zinc in California 
and in the Columbia Basin is sec- 
ond only to nitrogen in supplying 


(Continued on page 16) 
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When Oscar Schoenfeld came to 
the fertilizer store at 6:55 one morn- 
ing — he was always five minutes 
early—he saw a light truck draw up 
at the loading platform ahead of 
him, and out stepped Ezra Hewlitt, 
a rangy, but bent - shouldered local 
carpenter who had a reputation for 
being a “bear for work.” 

“Hi, Oscar,” greeted Ezra. “I’m 
glad to see that somebody else around 
this sleepy town gets to work when 
they should. I’m always early, I am, 
and I like to see other folks be early, 
too. That’s what’s wrong with this 
country—people sleep too late and 
by the time they get started to work 
the day’s over. That’s why costs are 
so high all over the nation.” 

“I’m always early, too,”’ Oscar said, 
slipping his key into the Yale lock, 
and at the same time glancing at 
some tools and plywood lumber on 
the truck. “What are you here for?” 


“Didn’t Pat tell you?” said Ezra. 
“He gave me a rough layout of 
something he wants built for dis- 
play. I cut out the pieces in my 
shop and came down here to finish 
it this morning.” 


Oscar’s lips tightened as they al- 
ways did when he realized money 
was going to be spent, money which 
touehed his pocket-book. “Is it gonna 
be. expensive?” he asked, going into 
the warm display room, followed 
by the peppy Ezra and his tool box. 

Ezra chuckled. “Not when it’s built 
by me, for I allus give a good day’s 
work for a good day’s pay. Now 
some of these other guys—huh—then 
it would be expensive.” 

“Osear took off his coat and hat, 
hung them up and sat down at his 
desk. There was a deep frown on 
his face. He didn’t like this tendency 
of Pat’s, to go ahead with display 
ideas and not tell him anything 
about it. But, as Pat had once said, 
“Qsear, you keep the pencils sharp 
and watch the costs and I’ll handle 
the sales and advertising. If we stick 
to that we'll make a _ wonderful 
team.” 


- Still frowning, Oscar worked at 
papers on his desk, casting glances 
now and then at the busy Ezra 
who had brought in many small 
pieces of plywood, set up a saw 
horse with a few boards across it 
and was assembling the plywood 
pieces. All the while Ezra smoked 
a vile, blackened corncob, the 
fumes from which were scorching. 


_Ezra watched Oscar, too, work- 
ing..at the desk. “Oscar,” he said, 
“if all the world was like you and 
me—working hard all the time, with 
no laying down on the job—things 
would. be much better. We know 
how .to work. Most other people 

Strangely enough, this praise was 
soothing to Oscar. He felt himself 
expanding. Now here was a man who 
had. the right idea. Why weren’t there 
more people like this, instead—in- 
stead .of crazy ones who worked 
nights on crazy display ideas, then 
slept late mornings? Why couldn’t 
people work regularly from 7 to 5? 
Those were the regular business 
hours. They should be kept. 

“A business firm -has to see that 
a profit is made if employes are to 


About mid-morning Pat 


euddy arrived, tired and yawning oscar got 
“Hi, Oscar,” he greeted. “Gosh, : aid that bef 
I tired this morning. That far pat ignor' 
meeting I attended lasted untj moved tO th 
about 11:30. But it was interesting working. Pa’ 


Got a chance to get in some good 
words about fertilizer.” 


Oscar grunted, his lips tight. “cq 


any orders—or collect any accounts? _ 
“No,” Pat admitted. “This was “Oscar, 
SCHOEMFELD educational meeting. I couldn’t solicim’this is 2 ™ 
business actively.” tilizer wareh 
| << “Then what did you go for?” platfo 
asked coldly. an look dc 


be paid,” Oscar observed. “That takes his partner about it. Let him Pat chuckled. He knew Oscar anjamthe bins Wi 


work—and enough of it. Somebody | [fall into the trap. And these display | his dollar-wise philosophy and didn'gmtypes of §© 

has to be responsible.” ideas now and then—huh—as if they | let it rile him too much on most oggmstick his ha! 

Much as Oscar wanted to, he did brought in business. Better go out casions. “Oscar,” he said tactful] fertilizer, an 

not ask Ezra any more about the dis- and collect the money due the firm “If you have time, come take a loofmmhin to buy. 

play he was building. That was Pat’s and tell some of these delinquents at this display. I think it will “Huh,” Ww 

business. If it cost too much he would here to “head in.” a dilly and get us lots of business, vag : 
post a JIS 
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at McGill 
| ening r got UP, and said, “You’ve 
“Gosh, 2 aid that before. 

That far pat ignored the remark, as he 
Sted untif ved to the area where Ezra was 
nteresting MMM king. Pat looked down and saw 
some good—My, miniature shed all boxed in but 


yithout roof. The shed had bins 


tight, “cago both sides of a center dividing 
accounts 

his said Pat enthusiastically, 
dn’t solic whis is a miniature of our bulk fer- 


tiizer Warehouse. It will stand on an 


or?” Oscaffilicand platform so that the customer 


an look down into it very easily. 


Osc bins will be filled with various 
orp of fertilizer. The farmer can 
M most odflstick his hands into each bin, feel the 
1 tactfully fertilizer, and this should help induce 


him to buy. 

“Huh,” was all Oscar would say. 
“Then,” continued Pat, “we will 
post a list of fertilizers and prices 


ake a loo 
it will 
business, 


on a big cardboard near this minia- 
ture warehouse, each bin of fertilizer 
will be identified. Another sign will 
contain a blown up picture of our 
two bulk spreaders, with a list of 
spreading prices. I think this display 
will bring fertilizer to the mind of 
every farmer who comes in here dur- 
ing the winter for other farm sup- 
plies.” 

“Why do we have to do that?” 
Oscar asked stubbornly. “We've got 
the big bulk warehouse. Why do we 
need this— this— small one?” 


Pat looked very patiently at his 
partner. “Because all farmers do not 
go out back to look at the big ware- 
house. But when they see this small 
replica in our showroom they’ll be 
reminded of fertilizer every time they 
see it. That’s called suggestion, me 
boy, and it should sell fertilizer.” 


“Well, you'll have to sell a lot of 
tons to pay for the cost of this dis- 
play,” Oscar pointed out. “Ezra gets 
about $3 an hour and our profit on 
a ton of fertilizer isn’t so high— 


the way you give discounts.” 


Pat was exasperated. “I’ll tell you ° 


what, Oscar,” he said. “Since you 
object so much to spending money 
for such a display, I'll pay Ezra out 
of my pocket—if I don’t sell enough 
extra fertilizer in a month to pay it.” 

“Now you are talking sense,” Oscar 
said, with a tight smile. Feeling bet- 
ter, he walked triumphantly to his 
desk and sat down, inwardly happy 


about his little victory. 


Pat and Ezra looked at each other 
and each shook his head from side 


oh my!” 


‘a UREA 45 Fertilizer 
45% Nitrogen Pellets 


12-12-12 Granular 


Fertilizer 
0 American Nitrate of Soda 
Improved Granular 
A-N-L® Nitrogen Fertilizer 
Pelleted 
Nitrogen Solutions 
Non-pressure 
URAN* and FERAN* 
low-pressure 
NITRANA® and URASOL* 


*Trade-Mark 


Fertilizer History 
arm Customers... 


Just about every time farmers turn the pages of 
a farm magazine this year of 1955, they’ll be turning 
to full page advertisements of one or more 
ARCADIAN® products. ARCADIAN UREA 45 — 
Nitrogen Solutions for Direct Application— American 
Nitrate of Soda — A-N-L® Nitrogen Fertilizer and 
others. Full pages and half pages that smack the 
reader right in the eye with outstanding advantages of 
these ARCADIAN Fertilizers that are as modern as 
tomorrow’s agriculture. These selling messages will be 
seen by millions of farmers every month of the fertil- 
izer season. Some 1500 local newspapers will also 
carry ARCADIAN advertising urging farmers to buy. 


profit through your 


40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Please provide me full 


All this, plus continued radio campaigns on big 
stations, and small stations, too, are putting 
ARCADIAN products in the minds of your cus- 
tomers — to move more ARCADIAN products. As an 
ARCADIAN Distributor you can move them at a 


place of business. 


This year it will pay better than ever to stock and 
sell ARCADIAN Fertilizers getting this intensive 
advertising support. Get your full quota of aids to 
help you sell easier, faster, more. The time is ripe — 
the time to stock ARCADIAN is right now. For full 
information, fill in the coupon below. 


information on products I have 


checked in the box at the left. 
[] Please send me facts on advertising ing coverage in my area. 
NAME 
FIRM. 
ADDRESS. 
city STATE 


- to side slowly as if saying, “Oh, my, 


NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


Unique New Year’s 
Pledge Urged by 


California Group 


SACRAMENTO, CAL, — A new 
year wish expressed somewhat differ- 
ently from the usual manner was is- 
sued by the California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. in its latest bul- 
letin. 

The association bulletin offers 10 
proposals to its members, urging each 
one to pledge himself to observe them 
for bettering himself, his business 
and the industry during the coming 
year. These are the 10 proposals: 

1. Avoid the defamation of a com- 
petitor’s character by casting re- 
flections on his religion, race or creed. 

2. Avoid selling that casts asper- 
sions on a competitor’s honesty or 
integrity. 

3. Do not state or suggest that your 
competitor’s products are of question- 
able value, but rather point out su- 
perior additives or improvements 
that raise your product from a good 
one to a better one. 

4.To wear a cheerful countenance 
at all times and give every customer 
and competitor and fellow man you 
meet a smile. 


5. Avoid the promise of outservicing 
all competitors in order to gain new 
business—and failing of continuous 
performance. 

6. Conduct yourself with dignity to 
all salesmen or people in the trade. 
Give them a fair chance to tell their 
story. 

7.Be a gentleman at all times, 
especially at chance meetings with a 
competitor at a prospect’s place, even 
though you feel the competitor may 
have done you an injustice. 

8. Talk over grievances fancied or 
real with your competitors. You'll 
find there is no real basis for a griev- 
ance after a conversation. 

9. Avaid advertised sales that dis- 
tort values or bait prices on items 
that are not offered after the custo- 
mer arrives. 


10. Work for better public relations, 
praise industry progress, strive for 
better retailing, and thereby put the 
industry on a higher plane that will 
bring respect and happiness in each 
community. 


California Farm 
Outlook Optimistic 


SAN FRANCISCO — Preliminary 
estimates indicate a gross cash farm 
income in California of about $2,450,- 
000,000 in 1954, down about 7% from 
1953, according to an estimate by 
Carl W. Wente, San Francisco, presi- 
dent of the California State Chamber 
of Commerce. 

In a recent statement Mr. Wente 
said that although the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture expects further 
decreases in gross farm income for 
the country as a whole, “local farm 
economists are somewhat more op- 
timistic with regard to the California 
outlook. This is due in part,” Wente 
said, “to the preponderance of fruit 
and vegetable specialties in this state, 
which crops are more sensitive to 
changes in the national level of busi- 
ness activity.” 


TO RESIGN POST 

OGDEN, UTAH—E. J. Fijeldsted, 
secretary-manager of the Weber 
Basin Water Conservancy District, 
has been requested to resign his po- 
sition as manager-secretary of the 
Ogden Livestock Show so that he can 
devote full time to his water promo- 
tion position. He said he would re- 
sign as soon as the board of directors 
could appoint a successor. 
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with POWCO BRAND 


ALDRIN 


CONTROL SOIL PESTS...INCREASE YIELDS 


Powco Brand 20% Aldrin Granular Concentrate and 2 lb. 
Aldrin Emulsion Concentrate : 

I. Protect germination. 2. Are safe on seed and plants. 3. Provide 
early stands. 4. Reduce harvesting costs. 5. Provide better quality 
crops. ©. Are not absorbed by or translocated in plants. 7. Give no 
off-flavor. 8. Are chemically stable. 


JOHN POWELL & COMPANY 
Div. of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Chicago, Atlanta, Forth Worth, Omaha, Denver, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Huntsville, Ala. 


DDT - TOXAPHENE - BHC - CHLORDANE - LINDANE - ROTENONE - SABADILLA 
PYRETHRUM & PYRIN - ANTU - PIPERONYL BUTOXIDE + MALATHION + ALLETHRIN 
TEPP - PARATHION - ALDRIN - DILAN - HEPTACHLOR - 2, 4-D & 2, 4, 5-T » FLY FLAKES 


LOOK TO POWELL...FOR CONSISTENT TROUBLE-FREE QUALITY 


SOILS and FERTILIZERS 


Fourth Edition 


By FIRMAN E. BEAR, Research Special- 
ist, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


In plain language, this new edition tells 
how recent modern advances in soil tech- 
nology affect plant growth and annual 
yield . . . and how the effective use of 
basic methods can increase the productive- 
ness of farm lands. New facts, accurate 
figures, and 66 pointed illustrations show 


1953, 420 Pages $6.00 the relation between crops and soils. 
Covers in detail: soil chemicals . . . important soil elements such as 
nitrogen, phosphorus, calcium ... yield prospects of crop plants... 


moisture control . . . soil management . . . mechanical operations 
. .. soil conservation ... organic matter maintenance. 


For Sale By 


CROPLIFE 
P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


SHOP TALK 


OVER THE COUNTER 


FOR THE DEALER 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Merchandising Editor 


We knock ourselves out giving service, comments 30-year-ol( 
Walter Ross, head of El Reno (Okla.) Seed & Feed, when he is asked 
about his firm’s remarkable growth during the past five years. Fer 
tilizer, feeds and seeds are the store’s main lines in the prosperous 


dairy and small grain area surrounding El Reno. 
It was less than five years ago when this same business, show 
ing no signs of growth and little profit, caused the disgruntled owne; 


to sell out. 


Today, the new dealership at El Reno, in the same market, j 
the same building, with the same selling tools, is one of the fastest 


growing and most profitable in the 
entire Southwest. 
How did it come about? 


Service and hard work by an en- 
thusiastic staff seem to summarize 
the progress of Mr. Ross and his 
firm. 


In 1949, when the El Reno busi- 
ness was for sale, Henry Ross, a farm 
supply dealer at nearby Chickasha, 
Okla., investigated its potentiality and 
found it to be excellent. His son, 
Walter, who had just graduated from 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, got his 
opportunity when he was placed in 
charge of the El Reno firm. 


Within a year the business vol- 
ume had doubled, mainly because 
“we just knock ourselves out giv- 
ing service.” 


Methods Used 


Here are some of the specific poli- 
cies and methods which have worked 
so well for Mr. Ross, as outlined in 
Checkergraph, a company publication 
of the Ralston Purina Co. 

Two livewire outside salesmen, who 
brought only enhusiasm when they 
were hired, have developed a success- 
ful sales-serviceman plan. They share 
the outside work, with their sched- 
ules so arranged that one of them is 
always at the store. The El Reno 
market has been divided into areas, 
and two full days are spent each week 
calling on and servicing customers’ 
needs. 

Fertilizer Sales 

Derall Huchtemann, 28, a college 
graduate in agronomy, handles most 
of the fertilizer and seed business. He 
checks seed quality and advises on 
fertilizer use and application. 

There are five other employees, one 


in charge of the store’s double-entr 
bookkeeping system, another han 
dling seed cleaning and treating, and 
three for sales and delivery. 


Mr. Ross is a firm believer in 
having a planned program of local 
advertising. He always has two bill- 
boards in use, plus a weekly ad in 
the local newspaper. 


A special service car, with the 
firm’s name boldly painted on it, j 
used for customer calls. 

Mr. Ross holds two group meetings 
a month. These meetings are small 
and informal, and tie the customers 
to the store much better than larger 
meetings. 


Mass Displays 


A spacious, well-lighted display 
room is kept neat and attractive and 
Mr. Ross claims that mass displays 
carry a powerful sales impact. 


“May I help you, sir?” “Thank 
you!” “Please come back again.” 
These and similar expressions of 
_courtesy are used without fail by 
all El Reno Feed & Seed employ- 
ees. They’ve found by experience 
the value of the little things that 
don’t cost a cent. 


The store’s atmosphere is alive and 
bristling. Customers are impressed 
with the wonderful spirit of team- 
work which exists among all employ- 
ees. One employee puts it this way: 

“Of course, I work for him (Walt- 
er),” he said, “but I think he’s one 
in a million. He goes with us to all 
training meetings and buys a steak 
dinner on the way. And we certainly 
can’t complain about our pay, since 
we are generally given bonuses, de- 
pending on the profits.” 


AGRIFORM GROUP—Shown above are representatives from Agriform ©®., 
Inc., Wasco, Cal., who posed in front of the firm’s booth at the Decemb¢! 
meeting of the Agricultural Ammonia Institute in New Orleans. From left 
to right are Bob White, William Remsen, Mrs. Mitty Terall, Hollis Barro®, 
J. C. Anderson, Mrs, Jackie Smith, Marshall Piersen, William Rockwell, Ly!¢ 
Neff and D. W. Galbraith. 
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BUG THE WEEK 


Mr. Dealer--Cut out this page for your bulletin board 


Khapra Beetle 


How fo Identify 


The adult khapra beetles are small (from 
1.8 to 3.0 mm. in length), pale red-brown to 
dark brown or black in color. Although it is 
hairy on top, the hairs are often rubbed off 
which gives the adult a slick appearance. 
The larvae, as shown above, are yellowish 
brown, clothed with long, brown hairs. The 
underside of the body is pale yellow and when 
viewed from above, the arrangement of seg- 
ments gives the larvae a ringed appearance. 


Habits of the Beetle 


The pest thrives in areas of relatively high 
temperatures, with the optimum being be- 
tween 90° and 99° F., although the upper 
limit for their development has been placed 
at 104° F. Larvae cease to develop at 46° 
but on the other hand, can resist tempera- 
tures as low as 14° for short periods. Adult 
females lay up to 126 eggs. The life cycle 
varies in length from 4 to 6 weeks to several 
years, depending upon temperature and food 
supply. There may be as many as 12 genera- 
tions a year in India, where it is a native. 
Larvae are highly resistant to starvation and 
can live for months or even years without 
food. It has but feeble powers of migration, 
so its spread has been through avenues of 
trade. 


Damage Done by Beetle 


Stored grain damaged by khapra beetle looks 
as if it had been infested by the lesser grain 


borer. Khapra beetles not only live on grain, 
but they also contaminate grain by leaving 
quantities of barbed hairs which are said to 
be a serious menace to humans if swallowed. 
Khapra beetle damage to stored grain is 
complete, as illustrated by the example of a 
California warehouse which despite its efforts 
to control the beetle, finally wrote off as a 
total loss, some 300 tons of grain. In addition, 
the firm abandoned the warehouse for grain 
storage purposes. 


Control of Khapra Beetle 


The insect itself is not materially more re- 
sistant to fumigants and residual insecticide 
sprays than are many other stored grain pests. 
But it is still more difficult to control because 
of the habit of larvae crowding into spaces in 
the structure of buildings and bins, where it 
is almost impossible to reach them with 
sprays or fumigants. Little success has been 
achieved so far in eradicating this insect from 
premises that become infested. The establish- 
ment of quarantines to restrict movement of 
grain between areas where the beetle is known 
to exist and those thought to be free from the 
pest is regarded as one means of controlling 
the spread of the insect. The transportation 
of infested grain, feed, or seed in railway box 
cars can result in the wholesale contamination 
of the rolling stock of the country, with the 
danger that infestation will spread through- 
out the country, a representative of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has observed. 


Photos of khapra beetle furnished Croplife through courtesy of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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What’s New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6195—Catalog 


A complete catalog of equipment 
and supplies needed in the operation 
of anhydrous ammonia bulk stations 
and distribution points has been 
issued by the Pasley Manufacturing 
& Distributing Co. Nearly a hundred 
items are described and illustrated 
in detail in the 50-page booklet. The 
catalog also contains a handy NH; 
safety section which includes (1) 
properties, (2) vapor pressure facts, 
(3) safety precautions and (4) chem- 
ical properties of ammonia at various 
temperatures. For a copy of this 
catalog, please check No. 6195 on the 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 6192—Weed 
Killer 


A new service bulletin on the bor- 
ate weed killer, called by the trade 
name, Tronabor, has been issued by 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
in connection with the product’s use 
under asphaltic paving in such cases 
as airports, highways, parking areas, 
playgrounds and other similar appli- 
cations. The new service bulletin aug- 
ments information on Tronabor con- 
tained in a previously-issued bulletin 
describing its uses in oil fields, along 
railroad rights-of-way, along fence 
lines and other farm and industrial 
applications. The bulletin describes 
the product as a non-poisonous, non- 


corrosive borate weed killer that 
permanently sterilizes soil beneath a 
paved surface. Copies of either serv- 
ice bulletin can be obtained by check- 
ing No. 6192 on the coupon and drop- 
ping it in the mail. : 


No. 6193—Conveyor 


A new conveyor, the Over-Track 
Unloader, is being manufactured by 
the Midstate Machinery Co. It is 
being used to unload bulk fertilizer, 
feed and other materials. being 
shipped in covered hopper cars. Com- 
pany spokesman said one feature is 
that no hole has to be dug under the 
track, thus eliminating any water 
hazard. Also, this unloader makes 


it possible for the operator to spot a 
car and unload it anywhere he 
chooses, it is claimed. The photo 
shows the unit emptying a covered 
hopper car of rock phosphate. The 
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P51 Unloader is inserted between the 
railroad tracks and the hoppers of 
the railroad car and fastened to the 
car hoppers by means of flexible 
canvas connections. A _ dust-tight 
operation is claimed. The capacity of 
the P51 is 30 tons per hour of rock 
phosphate and other materials weigh- 
ing 90 lb. per cubic foot. Complete 
information is available by checking 
No. 6193 on the coupon and mailing 
it to this newspaper. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted here 
to help keep retail dealers on 
rotational circulation informed 
of new industry products, lit- 
erature and services, 


No. 6188—Fertilizer 
Applicator, Planter 


Working in cooperation with soil 
and fertilizer experts at Michigan 
State College, Farmcraft Mfg. Co., 
Inc., is producing a unit called the 
Hi-Yield, two-level fertilizer applica- 
tor and planter. The new unit places 
two bands of fertilizer in the ground, 
one band 8 in. down, the other 4 in. 
down. Seeds are placed 2 in. to one 
side of the shallow band and 2 in. 
below the ground surface. 

Unique construction enables the 
applicator-planter to lay down two 
different analyses simultaneously, ac- 
cording to the firm, and divided seed 
hoppers also make interplanting pos- 
sible. The Hi-Yield will do drill or 
hill drop planting, by simple inter- 
change of metering plates in the hop- 
pers. In addition, the unit can be 
adapted to liquid fertilizers, the 
company states. 

Planting and fertilizing speeds up 
to five miles per hour are claimed 
with no sacrifice of seed or fertilizer 
placement accuracy. Extra large fer- 


Fertilizer Applicator, Planter 
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tilizer and seed hoppers are provided 


Two-level fertilizer placement, jt ; fungi 
explained, attempts to provide th metho: 
nutrient for beginning growth (sha contro 
low band) while the deeper band ca ‘ndan 

fs, lindan 
contain an analysis suitable for bring insect 
ing the plant to maximum size an * mitici¢ 
productivity. : spider 1 


The prototype of the machine w, 
designed at Michigan State College 
under the direction of a group , 


soil and fertilizer experts, headed } te det 
C. M. Hansen, assistant professor , ale 


agricultural engineering, and R. # 
Lucas, associate professor of soil sc 
ence. For more information chec 
No. 6188 and mail the coupon. 
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No. 5055—Grain A new ele 
now av 

Fumigant 

A folder describing its grain fumgggent announ 

gant, Lethogas, has been prepared pagmpsion of the 

the Parsons Chemical Works. Entitlogmme system, ‘ 

“Facts and Data on Parsons Lethagmectronic ba 


ble to eithe 


gas,” the folder tells how the prod ‘ 
peutive Wel; 


uct works as a fumigant for graij 


weevil and certain other insects. Thigget to weigh 
product forms a gas upon exposurgmmetely 
to air, destroys by contact and gagmng. In addi 


fumes and is not a fire hazard, it 
claimed. The product is sold in 5-ga 
30-gal. and 55-gal. drums for use j 
larger structures and in %4-gal., 1-g: 
and 5-gal. cans for farm use. Fact 
about Kilane residual spray, an i 
secticide spray, are also included j 
the folder. Methods for the hand j 
hand use of Lethogas and Kilane 
control weevils are outlined. To se 
cure the folder check No. 5055 o 
the coupon and drop it in the mai 


No. 6189—Liquid 
Fertilizer Wagons 


Prior Products, Inc., has prepare 
a brochure on its Ranger line a 
liquid fertilizer farm wagons. 


brochure states that “through the usiie set to we 
of the Linco level load: axles it wal batches. T 
possible to design these Ranger wa@rmula can | 
ons with an extra low center Gu transfer 
gravity . . . permitting easy and 
to operating valves and gauges . ithout dela: 


spring cushioning to eliminate shod 
and twist, important in preventin 
tank ‘seam rupturing.’” There al 


new or 
quipped wit 


three applications to choose from gm 's stated. 
the level load design and one applgmetching cyc 
cation less the level load feature, biyggtter of se 
with spring loaded fifth wheel. Sq@™pmpany offic 
cure the brochure by checking N@@'ching syst 
6189 on the coupon and mailing Hyp res, suc 
to this newspaper. 8, one turn 

bined by ch 
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A new chemical combination th@@hovel 
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control insects and fungus diseas¢ 
will be available for rose growe 
and gardeners for the 1955 gardej 
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1955—} toxicity mixture, plus the Mas- 
Provides. formula of sulfur and Fermate 
nent, it j fungicide. The insecticides in- 


Ovide th a methoxychlor which gives res- 


vth (shall, control of most common in- 
band cag, ‘indane for aphid control and 
for bring.” insect knock-down, and “Ara- 
| size an te” miticide for specific control of 


‘der mites. Although prepared 


chine wall oi or the rose grower, it 
e be used on most other flow- 
group ornamentals. To secure more 
headed b mmplete details check No. 6186 on 
(coupon and mail it to Croplife. 
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of soil 4 
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jystem 
1 A new electronic batching system 
now available for the continuous 
i ont announcemen 
ision of the Thorman 
Entitlegmmne system, called the Thurma- 
ons Lethammmectronic batching system, is adapt- 
the prodgmile to either accumulative or 
for graifgmecutive weighing. Controls may 
rsects. Thiet weigh one batch or for com- 
n automatic continuous batch- 
and In addition, controls may also 
azard, it 
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id 
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as prepare 
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ugh the us™me set to weigh any specific number 
ixles it wall batches. Thus, all materials in any 
tanger can be automatically weighed 
’ center iid transferred from storage bins to 
easy accCHixers and processing machinery 
gauges - ‘Miithout delays, the company claims. 
inate shod 
preventing: New or existing plants can be 
There afmmuipped with this batching system, 


is stated. The system permits a 
atching cycle to be completed in a 
latter of seconds, it is claimed by 
bmpany officials. Full details on this 
Atching system and any special ac- 
ssories, such as strip-chart record- 
8, one turn dials, ete., may be ob- 
ined by checking No, 5044 on the 


ose from 
d one app 
feature, b 
wheel. S 
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et bupon and dropping it in the mail. 
0. 5058—Traector 

ination th@Bhovel 

disease Frank G, Hough Co. announces 
grow oduction of an improved Payloader 
955 gardel with bucket capacity 
Pont de N cu. yd. payload and % cu. yd. 
ed Du Pol or ene Designated as the model 
icide, it sum,’ it is a rear-wheel drive model 
‘st based Ga eatures a combination of special 
for cont a transmission, plus torque-con- 
4 drive. The torque-converter 
1 contains _- self-cooled, 3-element type 
secticides automatically multiplies torque 


but of the engine in direct pro- 
ition to the load requirements. 
he transmission is of full-reversing 
Slving four speeds forward and 
ir reverse up to 28 mph. To secure 
re information check No. 5058 on 
and drop it in the mail. 


0. 5045—Packaging 
pulletin 


The Triangle Package Machinery 
ehounces the availability of a six 
“Profitable Solution to 
Pilling Problems.” The 
the firm’s line of 
ok net wei and 

ithines and lists 
pe 8 Unit to do many of the pack- 
bas, fobs now done by hand. Six 
~ from the automatic, one-scale 
AIC to the three-scale model 
_ described in the bulletin. 
neg the bulletin may be ob- 
nd No. 6045 on the 
ti, Mailing it to this publi- 


Packer 


A new, smaller bag packer is now 
available from the H. L. Stoker Co. 
Extensive tests in commercial opera- 


packer fills 


merely has 


signed to 
powdered 


tions on this bagger, called the Econo- 
Speed model 54, have been very satis- 
factory, company officials said. The 


and drums. 
cubic foot in five to 10 seconds, de- 
pending on the material handled. 
Delivered as a complete package, it 


electrical circuit to operate. It is de- 


For more complete details check No. 
5065 on the coupon and drop it in 


the mail. six-page pamphlet released by Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemicals Co., a 

No. 6190—Range division of Union Carbide and Carbon 
F iliz Corp. The pamphlet discusses meth- 
_s er Folder ods of applying Crag glyodin solution 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd., has and lists suggested spray schedules, 


issued a new folder titled, “A Report 
to California Ranchers—$16.99 Aver- 
age Increase in Profit Per Acre,” 
which is available without charge. 
Case histories of demonstrations on 
13 California ranches in nine counties 
are included in the booklet. The fold- 


er states that range fertilizat'on pro- 
duced “four times more beef per 
acre, plus 6-8 weeks earlier range 
readiness.” The company’s Elephant 
Brand fertilizer was used in the 
demonstrations. Secure the folder by 
checking No. 6190 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this newspaper. 


No. 6187—Cherry 
Leaf Spot Control 


Control'of cherry leaf spot with 
Crag Fruit Fungicide 341 (aglyodin 


solution) is the subject of a new 


valve or open-mouth bags 
It is said to deliver 1 


to be plugged in to the 


handle practically any 
or granulated material. 


compatibility data, and the costs of 
using this organic fungicide. Copies 
of this new pamphlet (Form 8419) 
and additional information are avail- 
able by checking No. 6187 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this news- 


paper. 


“TREES 
ARE A CROP” 


PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


WELLSBURG, W.VA, 


Modern, Efficient 
Plants provide fast, 


dependable service on 


Walls 


You can depend on Hammond to provide attractively printed 
Multi-Wall bags that will display your brands to best ad- 
vantage and made to your exact specifications . . . delivered 


when you need them. 

Our experience and “know how” are always available to 
assist you in solving every packaging problem. “Make it a 
habit to depend on Hammond.” 


R COMPANY General Offices: Wellsburg, W. Va. 


Plants in Wellsburg, W.Va., Pine Bluff, Ark. and Charlotte, N.C. 


« Representatives in the following cities: New York, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Kansas City, Mo., Cleveland, Ohio, Atlanta, Ga., Wash- 
ington, D.C., Dallas, Texas, Charlotte, N. C., Ligonier, Pa., Bluefield, Va. 
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NEW WAREHOUSE-OFFICE FACILITIES of Brancucci Bros, Chemical Co., 
5400 Monroe St., Denver, cover more than a quarter acre. Erection of the new 


structure triples warehouse-office space originally occupied by the fertilizer- 
insecticide firm at 1535 Bassett St., Denver. Further expansion, the building 
of a $100,000 mixer plant to be added adjacent to, and at extreme right in 
above picture, is expected to get underway early this spring, according to Jim 


Brancucci, president. 


Denver Firm Completes New 
Plant, Plans More Expansion 


DENVER — “Medicine” was what 
farmers around Denver dubbed the 
fertilizer mixture Jim  Brancucci 
peddied from farm to farm back in 
1937. 


At that time, Mr. Brancucci put 
his “medicine” for the soil together 
in an “old sugar batch mixer,” de- 
livering it in an ancient, beat-up pas- 
senger car, doling out 25-pound 
batches—aided by an equally ancient 
funnel—to his farmer customers. Mr. 
Brancucci was their medicine-man, 
and they laid cash-on-the-line for his 
“Green Meadow” brand mix. 


_ This crude equipment, plus mix- 
ing headquarters in a small build- 
ing at 1831 Blake St., Denver, 
launched the firm of Brancucci & 
Zarlingo in the fertilizer-insecticide 
business in 1937. They applied for, 
and received one of the first fer- 
tilizer-insecticide firm licenses in 
the state of Colorado, License No. 
3. 


The firm’s “old sugar batch mixer” 
turned out, and the boys sold, 54 
tons of their Green Meadow mixture 
the first year. Insecticide formula in- 
gredients went into a second-hand, 
200-lb. capacity “candy-mixer,” the 
partners obtained to prepare their 
insecticide mixtures for marketing. 

In 1946, Mr. Zarlingo left the part- 
nership and the firm sold the Green 
Meadow brand to the Farmers Union 
Marketing. Later that same year, Mr. 
Brancucci convinced two of his broth- 
ers, Steve and Dick, of the growing 
opportunities in the business, and 
Brancucci Bros. Chemical Co. opened 
its doors at 1535 Bassett and 124 
Wazee Market, in Denver. 


Facilities of 1937 were a far cry 
from Brancucci Bros. recently erect- 
ed, modern warehouse-office plant 
covering the greater portion of near- 
ly 6 acres at 5400 Monroe St., in 
suburban Denver. Here a 7,500-sq.-ft. 
warehouse, plus 800 sq. ft. of office 
space, was constructed by the firm 
at a cost of $81,000. 


Plans include an adjacent mix- 
ing plant, to add 12,000 sq. ft., to 
go up in the spring of 1955 at an 
estimated cost of $100,000. 


Constructed of brick and steel, the 
warehouse-office building has 350 ft. 
of Rock Island Railway trackage, 
three truck platforms, one indoor 
truck pit, three rail loading docks, 
one one-ton capacity floor scale and 
sufficient storage for large quantities 
of insecticides and plant nutrients. 
Facilities for direct car-to-truck serv- 
ice have been incorporated in the new 
building. 

Many safety factors have been in- 
corporated in the new warehouse. 
Explosion and fire proof 1,000-watt 
light fixtures, and natural gas fired 
forced air heating appliances are in- 


dividually wired and switched to in- 
sure greater safety in warehousing 
and loading and unloading. Power fed 
to the new building is 440 volt. 

Currently, and until such time as 
the new mixer building is construct- 
ed, all specialty fertilizer mixes are 
prepared for the firm by Colorado 
Plant Food Co., at Manzanola, Colo. 
Brancucci Bros. merchandise Royal 
Plant Foods and insecticides, Ana- 
conda treble super phosphate and is 
one of the four Colorado distributors 
for Geigy insecticides. While the firm 
of Brancucci & Zarlingo retailed its 
products direct to the ‘consumer, 
Brancucci Bros. is now solely a dis- 
tributor. 


Other services offered the firm’s 
customers, are renting of fertilizer 
broadcasters and aerial crop spraying 
and dusting. Greeley Aerial Spraying 
and Dusting, Inc., is a subsidiary of 
Brancucci Bros. and maintains five 
airplanes, N3N’s equipped with 450 
horsepower engines. 


“To Better Serve You .. .” cap- 
tions Brancucci Bros. latest ad- 
vertising brochure, an advertising 
piece mailed retailers acquainting 
them with the company’s recent ex- 
pansion. Other brochures go out at 
intervals timed at hitting the re- 
tailer to restock for pre-season 
merchandising. 


Mr. Brancucci’s faith in the future 
of the fertilizer business is borne out 
in last year’s sales of thousands of 
tons of plant nutrient mixes, many 
thousands of pounds of insecticides 
and hundreds of gallons of emulsions, 
in contrast with his first year’s 54- 
ton output, laboriously mixed with 
the “old sugar batch mixer.” 


More Firms Register 
For California Sales 


SAN FRANCISCO—An additional 
27 commercial fertilizer registrants 
have been licensed to sell agricultur- 
al chemicals in California for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, ac- 
cording to Allen B. Lemmon, chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry of the 
State Department of Agriculture. The 
group of 27 has been registered since 
the original list was completed Sept. 
oe ose up to the end of December, 


Of the group 23 are located inside 
California and four are from out of 
state. Twelve of the 23 are situated 
in Southern California and the re- 
maining 11 in the northern half of 
the state. 


At the same time the bureau of 
chemistry announced that 24 more 
firms were registered to sell agricul- 
tural minerals in the state , since 
Sept. 20, effective through the end 
of the fiscal year. 
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EFFICIENT FERTILIZER USE 


(Continued from page 9) 


nutrients to increase yields of cer- 
tain crops. 


At present, there is a large acre- 
age used for small grains, including 
wheat, barley and oats, that is usual- 
ly dry-farmed by planting in the fall 
and winter and where the period of 
growth normally extends into the dry 
summers. 

These crops have generally been 
grown by the fallowing system of 
one year (or more accurately a sum- 
mer) of cultivated fallow followed 
by the planted small grains the next 
year. Recently, in some areas other 
crops, including legumes, have been 
planted “on the fallow.” Irrigated 
rice as a summer crop is locally 
important in California. 

In recent years cotton, mostly un- 
der irrigation, has become an im- 
portant crop, especially in Arizona, 
California and New Mexico. The sta- 
ple crops—corn, sugar beets, dry 
beans and peas—are generally irri- 
gated. In many states seed crops and 
mint, hops and other specialty crops 
are being produced. Hay and pas- 
ture—both irrigated and nonirrigat- 
ed—are important. 

Historically, growers of these field 
crops have depended largely on the 
original fertility of the soil. As dry 
farmed grain yields progressively de- 
clined, intervening pasture or fallow 
for one or more years was used. 

The virgin nitrogen supply was 
augmented by leguminous crops. Un- 
der irrigation alfalfa and other leg- 
umes in the rotation were generally 
depended on to maintain the nitro- 
gen supply, and applications of non- 
nitrogenous fertilizers were added as 
deemed necessary to keep the leg- 
umes in relatively high production. 

Carriers of sulfur, phosphorus, po- 
tassium, boron and other nutrients 
have been used at various times and 
places in this program. 


Fertilizer consumption in the 
West always has remained consid- 
erably below that of the other re- 
gions. Consumption, however, has 
been increasing rapidly since the 
late 1930’s, particularly for nitro- 
gen and phosphate. 


State consumption of fertilizer de- 
pends on the acreage of farmlands 
within the state and the intensity 
and type of agriculture practiced. 
California, with more than 5 million 
acres of irrigated land, traditionally 
has been the big user, consuming 
approximately 59% of all of the fer- 
tilizer nutrients in the West in 1950. 
Idaho, Arizona and Oregon each con- 
sumed approximately 9%; Washing- 
ton, 6%; Colorado, Montana and New 
Mexico, each 2%; Utah, 1%, and 
and Nevada, each less than 

‘0. 

For the West as a whole, nitro- 
gen consumption is about double that 
of phosphate. Considerably more ni- 
trogen than phosphate is used in 
California, Arizona and Oregon; 
about an equal amount in Utah and 
Washington. 


However, considerably more phos- 
phate than nitrogen is used in Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico and Nevada. Potash consump- 
tion is low and limited largely to 
California, Oregon, Washington and 
Arizona. 

Highest per acre use of fertilizers 
is on the high-cash crops, such as 
cotton, sugar beets, potatoes, fruits 
and nuts, vegetables, rice and seed 
and specialty crops (table 2). Grains, 
hay and dry beans and peas receive 
the least. 


The pattern of nutrient consump- 
tion as mixed fertilizers and as 


straight materials in the West . 

differs considerably from the oth. re 
er regions. Only about 25% of 
the total consumption of nutrients ‘ 
is in the form of mixtures, as com. 
pared with 75% in the other states, 


No blanket statements relating re 
sponses to rates of application of ; 
fertilizer may be made that will be 
applicable to all lands in a given crop 
on a regional basis. Local areas with- 
in the region have possibilities of 
substantial increases from the use of 
appropriate fertilizers on field crops; 

In general, the nutrient needs of 
the high-costs-per-acre vegetable 
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quately met, or nearly so, though j of pat 
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tions of nitrogen on corn, cotton, Meouded in - 

hay, small grains and sugar beets Mummers F 

can be made in various areas ™™re, manu 

izers, which 


throughout the West. Phosphorus 
deficiencies are not universal, but, 
where encountered, may be acute. 


Yew Brunsv 
Maryland, 
NCI. will 
a captive 
representing 
ed capacity, 


Various hay and pasture legumes 
may show substantial response to 
phosphorus in certain areas within 


the western states. Other crops such N.CI. re 
as hay- and pasture-nonlegumesMMirectors to 
vegetables, potatoes and cotton maygifare well kn 


rialists—C. 
of the Bang 
and former 
land Counc’ 
reasurer 0 


need adequate nitrogen before thesd 
crops will give maximum responses 
to phosphate applications. 
Potash-deficient areas are _ infre 
quently found, but when encountered 


may be as serious for many cropqg™o» Boston 
as any other nutrient deficiency. fen Bergh, 
mond Ferti 

London, En 
Wyoming Researcher pe of Mr. 1 
Mili act as 
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Heavy 2,4-D Use Other of 

WYO. — Use of 
rates of 2,4-D acid may be one an works: B 
swer to killing old stands of broad iv ae a 
leaved perennial weeds in one chem vice P ery 
ical treatment without costly sidé iho f 
effects, according to the Universit) W. RB. Gr 
of Wyoming. Co. 

The new treatment will eliminat@ J, o, Tot, 
old stands after one spraying as COM@™ dent in‘ ch: 
pared to many years of spraying 243% man, Balt 
lighter rates, and the one-shot treat Fessler, 
ment is economical, the frank p. 
states. land, Mai 

The one-time treatment does no@™ clerk and 
permanently sterilize the soil as 4 
many other chemicals—crops can bam The plan 
planted three months after using pclusively 
heavy application of 2,4-D. Grasg™g*search p 
stands are not damaged. aC" f syn’ 

The method could be used to kil uel oi] 
out completely small patches of nox] 
ous weeds in cropland before th Gro 
weeds had spread all over a field wer: 
The small areas treated would be ou Tobacee 
of production only three months. 

Report of the new treatment come WASHIN 
from Dale Bohmont, agronomist 4 sad ref 
the Wyoming College of Agricultur oe t 

sar-filler 


Mr. Bohmont says _ researc 
shows that one treatment of 40 |b. 
of 2,4-D acid an acre will contro 
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97% of the Canada thistle and 8679 eda does 
of the Russian knapweed. Eight¥@™§¥hich were 
pounds an acre will give ingic; 
control. lirns annoy 
Dee, 21, 19 


The heavier rates are 20 to 3 


times the amount normally reco", be 
mended for selective control. M Officials 
Bohmont feels, however, the 
control from heavier rates Cndition 
them worth consideration under s° sistance 
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Artist’s Conception of Northern Chemical Industries’ New Plant 


at will be 


«ge NORTHERN CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
bilities of (Continued from page 1) 
the use of 


ield crops, 


needs of 
vegetable 
ade 
though i 
bubted op- 
tantial 


fces in New York City, Boston and 
Chicago. These funds are being pro- 
vided through the sale of first mort- 
gage bonds, subordinated debentures 
and common stock. The first mort- 
gage bonds are being sold to the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
First National Bank of Boston and 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, The subordinated debentures 
and common stock were offered pub- 
lily by White, Weld & Company. 

Northern Chemical Industries was 


respond 
ut nitro- 
general 
‘tial per- 


en founded in 1943 as an affiliate of the 
var beets summers Fertilizer Co., Inc., Balti- 
ns areas nore, manufacturer of mixed fertil- 
10sphorus which operates nine plants in 
rsal, but, Mew Brunswick, Maine, Pennsylvania, 
be acute, Maryland, North and South Dakota. 


(CI. will enjoy, through Summers, 
a captive requirement of nitrogen 
representing 48% of the plant’s rat- 
ed capacity, the firm states. 


e legumes 
‘sponse to 
2as within 


crops such N.CI. recently elected three new 
mnlegumesMMMirectors to its board, two of whom 
otton maygmare well known New England indus- 
fore theseltrialists—C. M. Hutchins, president 


of the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad 
and former president of the New Eng- 
land Council and James T. Baldwin, 
reasurer of C. H. Sprague & Son 
0. Boston. The third, A. F. C. Van 
den Bergh, director general of Dia- 
mond Fertilizer & Chemical Co. of 
London, England, a long time associ- 


responses 


are infre 
1countered 
any crops 
riency. 


her ate of Mr. Totman’s various interests, 
vill act as the company’s foreign 
representative. 

Other officers of the company are 
pogo F. L, Litty, vice president & gen- 
eral manager of the Searsport 

uP broad works; R. E. Fraser, Baltimore, 
one chemi president; Dr. C. L. Carpenter, 
costly sid vice president in charge of devel- 
Tniversiti formerly connected with 


R. Grace Co., Colgate-Palm- 
olive Co. and Standard Oil Co.; 


_ elimina'@@ll J. ©. Totman, Bangor, vice presi- 
ng as comme dent in‘charge of sales; N. K. Tot- 
praying “ij man, Baltimore, treasurer; W. A. 
shot treat 


Fessler, Baltimore, secretar y- 
Frank P. Preti, attorney of Port- 
land, Maine, is the corporation’s 


ie collegé 


, does noW clerk and assistant secretary. 
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yps can bam The plant will be the first using 
using lusively the Texaco-Hydrocarbon 


Research process for producing am- 
monia synthesis gas from Bunker 
C" fuel oil by partial oxidation with 


Growers Turn Down 
Iebacco Market Quotas 
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Maryland tobacco and Pennsylvania 
etr-fller (Type 41) tobacco, were 
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oxygen, according to the firm. This 
latter process is in use by several 
interior plants utilizing natural gas. 
Since the latter is economically un- 
available for Searsport, Bunker “C”’ 
fuel oil will be utilized as the prime 
source of hydrogen and power. 
Thus far, Mr. Totman said, the 
use of anhydrous ammonia for direct 
application to the soil has not been 
practiced in New England as in other 
parts of the country, because the 
topography of the area does not lend 
itself as well to this particular use 
as do the Midwestern plains. How- 
ever, with ammonia readily available 
from the Searsport plant, it is be- 
lieved that farmers in the area to be 
served will materially increase their 
nitrogen consumption via the various 
derivatives such at nitrogen solutions 
and sulfate of ammonia, he said. 


NEW PROCESS 


(Continued from page 1) 


“DAP” is said to be free-flowing, 
suitable for usual methods of appli- 
cation. 

Because of its geographical loca- 
tion in Colorado, the company plans 
to market its products throughout 
the entire western half of the US. 

The firm is the first major coke 
oven operator to make a move of this 
kind. Although it has been known 
for years that such a product could 
be made, the unavailability of the 
proper grade of phosphoric acid here- 
tofore has eliminated such considera- 
tion, according to CF & 1. 

Technical collaboration with Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. and with Koppers 
Company, Inc. aided materially in 
bringing about the successful pro- 
duction of this new product, Mr. 
Stuart said. 


C. B. Shuman Is New 
Head of Farm Bureau 


NEW YORK—Charles B. Shuman, 
Sullivan, Ill., was unanimously elected 
president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation at the organization’s 
36th annual meeting in the Hotel New 
Yorker. 

He succeeds Allan B. Kline, Vinton, 
Iowa, as head of the AFBF which has 
a membership of more than 1,609,000 
farm families in the 48 states and 
Puerto Rico. Mr. Kline announced he 
was resigning because of ill health 
with one year still to be served on a 
two-year term. 

A grain and livestock farmer from 
central Illinois, Mr. Shuman served 
9 years as president of the Illinois 
Agricultural Assn. The IAA is the 
largest statewide Farm Bureau group 
in the nation, with a membership of 
more than 201,000 farm families. 

He farms about 200 acres and 
supervises the operation of tenants 
on about 550 acres in addition. He 
has a commercial Angus herd. In 
1928, he was graduated with honors 
from the University of Illinois College 
of Agriculture and in 1929 earned 
his master’s degree in agronomy 
there, with a minor study in agricul- 
tural economics. 
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GRACE PLANT 


DEDICATION 


(Continued from page 8) 


A tour of the plant was made dur- 
ing the afternoon, with company en- 
gineers serving as guides. 

A reception and dinner were held 
at the Memphis Country Club in the 
evening to celebrate the dedication 
of the plant. Tennessee’s Senator 
Estes Kefauver was scheduled to pre- 
sent the address of the evening, but 
was unable to attend because of me- 
chanical difficulties on his plane from 
Washington, D.C. Toastmaster of the 
evening was Col. Roane Waring, 
president of the Memphis Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Charles E. Wilson, in his re- 
marks at the banquet, lauded the 
advancements made in scientific 
agriculture during recent years. In 
looking back over the past few 
decades of tremendous progress in 
agriculture, he said, “it is apparent 
that a great part of these magni- 
ficent results can be traced di- 
rectly to scientific research and 
the development of new technolo- 
gies in all phases of agricultural 
practice.” 


He pointed out how our population 
is now 164 million as compared to 
132 million in 1940 .. . an increase 
of 24%; and that by 1975, some 220 
million people may live in these 
United States. 

“This healthy increase in our popu- 
lation means ever greater demands 
for products and an ever increasing 
need for higher standards of service. 
Most of all, it means prosperity if 
we will meet the challenge of the 
expansion that lies ahead with ag- 
gressiveness and vision...” 

Mr. Wilson indicated that our ef- 
forts to beat off the ‘mad beast type 
of enemy and philosophy loose in the 


world may be a blessing in disguise 
when viewed in the light of history's 
events of the next decade.” 

“We have in this nation a physical 
force which is almost untapped .. . 
and none can measure the great un- 
tapped strength of our spiritual pow- 
er,” he concluded. 


Ammonium Nitrate, 
Anhydrous Output Rises 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
ammonium nitrate, original solution 
(100% NH,NO;) during November 
totaled 179,207 short tons, up 10% 
from the October output of 163,234 
tons, according to preliminary figures 
released recently by the Bureau of 
Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

The production of synthetic anhy- 
drous ammonia during November 
was 238,463 tons, an increase of 4% 
over the October production of 230,- 
098 tons. 


V-C Plant Fire 


LOUISVILLE — A smoldering fire 
broke out Jan. 6 in the Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Co. plant here. 
The fire was confined to a storage 
room, sealed off from the rest of the 
plant. 


When You Think of 
CHEMICALS 

Think of Ge 
THOMPSON-HAYWAR 


KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 


WE WANT TO PROVE IT! 

A good spreading service — owned by the com- 
pany, a dealer, or an individual — is the mod- 
ern, easy way to sell fertilizer. Good spreading 
makes good fertilizer look better, while spotty 
and inaccurate spreading ends in spotty crop 
growth and an unhappy customer. If an excel- 
lent job of spreading is done, you'll sell more 
fertilizer. It will pay you, as it has paid so many 
other fertilizer companies, to actually prove to 
the farmer that your product will go further 
and do a better job if the best spreading equip- 
ment is used. Many companies demonstrate 
right in the field — showing a perfect pattern 
of just the right amount per acre — then and 
only then, in many cases, is the farmer sold. 


The ‘‘NEW 
LEADER” Commercial 
Fertilizer Spreader is a complete 

spreading service in one unit. Blankets every 
acre evenly and uniformly. Never too much, 
never too little, regardless of speed, field con 
ditions, or changes in gear. Retaining its ability 
to spread in the larger quantities, this unit can 
spread as little as 100 pounds to the acre with 
complete accuracy. 

Bulk buying and handling, plus a “NEW 
LEADER’’, makes it possible for dealers to 
give farmers custom fertilizer spreading service 
at the cost of the bagged product alone. 

Available in job-tailored capacities of 4% to 
8 cubic yards. 


A NATURAL CO-WORKER! 


material with fewer trips and at lower cost. 
The “NEW LEADER” Bulk Transport un- 
loads either at ground level or, when 
equipped with optional 14-foot hydraulic- 
al elevator, above the ground 
either into bins or spreader trucks. Avail- 
able in 5 to 25 ton petty and in lengths 
from 11 feet to 40 feet. 


| WANT A DEMONSTRATION 


Okay, show me! Tell my nearest dis- 

tributor to call on me with complete 

proof! Also send me literature on: 

(0 Combination Spreader 4 

Bulk Transport Bulkmaster 
Complete Line 


Name 
Address 


City 


State 


— HIGHWAY EQU 


Materials Delivery Equipment 


IPMENT CO. Inc. 


646 D Ave., N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa, U.S.A. 
Manufacturers of the World’s Most Complete Line of Spreaders and Bulk 


1955-14 
and 
This 20-ton Self-Unloading Bulk Transport 
covers more territory and handles more j 
4 
: 
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Industry News from Everywhere 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Croplife Foreign Office Manager 


Agriculture faces a revolution because of new developments in 
the field of nuclear energy, according to Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, 
chairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. . 

Disease resistant strains of plants and new ways of fighting plant 
diseases will be available, he states. A rust resistant strain of oats 
has been developed and one irradiation of tomato seedlings produces 
at least one generation of wilt resistant plants. 

Additionally, Admiral Strauss states, developments in the atomic 
energy field are being used for insect control and for fertilization. 


Fisons, Ltd., the British fertilizer 
group, announces that effective im- 
Mediately Pest Control, Ltd., the in- 
secticide firm over which it acquired 
control in 1954, will be known as 
Fisons Pest Control Ltd. The firm 
will continue to trade independently 
from the parent company. 


U.S. Firm in Canada 


Trade reports state that Columbia 
Southern Chemical Corp. is negotiat- 
ing the purchase of a_ substantial 
interest in the Standard Chemical 
Co. of Toronto. 

Standard Chemical operates as a 
division of the Dominion Tar & Chem- 
ical Co., Ltd., the latter company 
having purchased the Standard Chem- 
ical assets for $5,850,000 in 1951. 
In addition to other chemical lines 
Standard is interested in the insec- 
ticide business. Assets include seven 
plants and eight warehouses. 


Locust Plague 


A plague of locusts has entered 
Morocco with damage experienced 
being the most extensive since 1867. 
Total cost of the ruined crops has 
been estimated at more than $5.5 
million, with some sources suggest- 
ing that the figure is understated. 


Insecticide is being sprayed in an 
attempt to beat the locusts. The air- 
strip at the U.S. air force base of 
Ben Guerir was completely covered 
in the early stages of the attack 
and had to be cleared with flame 
throwers. Since then the plague 
has worsened and is now attacking 
the fertile northern agricultural 
land. 


Damage from locusts is also re- 
ported from the Orange Free -State 
in South Africa. 


European Progress 


The Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation, formed in as- 
sociation with one of the earlier 
American aid programs, reports that 
the production of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer in Europe in 1951-52 was 2,- 
050,000 tons increasing to 2,180,000 
tons in the following year. When final 
reports are in it is expected that 
1953-54 figures will show an increase 
of 9% over the previous year. 


International trade, OEEC stat- 
ed, is not increasing at the same 
rate as production. Increasing com- 
petition from new producers, par- 
ticularly in North America, is be- 
ing felt in markets outside Europe. 


The report stated that the neces- 
sity for the relaxation of quantitative 
restrictions and customs barriers and 
the freer flow of chemicals between 
countries in membership of OEEC is 
underlined by this North American 
advance. 


Entomological Service 


The British Commonwealth Insti- 
tute of Biological Control reports 


that it is establishing additional sub- 
stations in India and Pakistan. Plans 
are being made with a view to es- 
tablishing a station in East Africa. 


Korean Grain 


Grain shipped to Korea under US. 
auspices as part of relief measures 
is reported to be affected by weevil. 

The U.S. Korean Civil Assistance 
Command is spraying the grain with 
methyl bromide gas, and already 80,- 
000 tons have been treated. Work is 
proceeding on the balance of 320,000 
tons. 


Japan Gets Orders 


Japan’s share of business from the 
$700 million economic aid agreement 
recently signed between the U.S. and 
the Republic of Korea is estimated 
at $60 million by Tokyo sources. The 
agreement, it is understood, allows 
for the purchase of relief goods from 
Japan when the Japanese manufac- 
turers can produce the goods at a 
price lower than anyone else. Ob- 
servers suggest that in view of low 
prevailing wage rates, there should 
be little difficulty about this angle 
of the deal. 

Among the items Japan is expected 
to supply is fertilizer (Croplife, Dec. 
20, page 18). 


Committee to Study 


Cacao Production 


NEW YORK—tThe chief mission of 
an Association of Cocoa & Chocolate 
Manufacturers of the U.S. committee 
during its proposed visit to the prin- 
cipal cacao producing countries of 
West Africa will be to persuade local 
governments to encourage new plant- 
ings and to step up disease control 
procedures. This was announced here 
Jan. 6 by Clive C. Day, president of 
the association. 

The committee will visit the Gold 
Coast, Ivory Coast, Nigeria and the 
Cameroons sometime this month. 

The Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences at Turrialba, 
Costa Rica, is receiving a grant from 
the association through American Co- 
coa Research Institute for the pur- 
pose of finding means for stimulating 
production of cacao. The association 
is also working in close cooperation 
with Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, which has made several grants 
to Western Hemisphere countries in 
this connection. 

The committee’s visit to West 
Africa is a result of concern over the 
soaring prices which has cut down 
U.S. consumption of cocoa. Higher 
production, it is believed, will bring 
about lower costs. 


FARM PRODUCT SALES 

DETROIT—Sales in farm products 
in the surrounding Wayne County 
area during the second quarter pe- 
riod of 1954 showed an increase of 
0.8% over sales in the same period 
a year ago, according to figures com- 
piled by the Detroit News. 
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AT NORTH DAKOTA FERTILIZER SCHOOL—(left to right): Carl Erick- 
son, Armour & Company, Fertilizer Division; Richard Ruud, Peavey Elevator 
Company, Fertilizer Division; Dr. E. B. Norum, Professor of Soils, North 
Dakota Agricultural College (seated); L. M. Bond, Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company; Dave Williams, Manager Peavey Elevator Company Fertilizer 
Plant, Fargo. Lower photo, (left to right): Dr. W. P. Martin, Chief Depart- 


ment of Soils, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, who discussed soil condi- 


tioners on the program; Dr. M. H. McVikar, chief agronomist of the National 
Fertilizer Assn., discussed the fertilizer supply and outlook for 1955, and 
Virgil L. Weiser, soils agent of North Dakota Agricultural College Exten- 
sion Service, outlined fertilizer recommendations for 1955 as being released 
by the college. For a story of the conference see page 1 of the Dec. 13 issue 


300 Attend Field 
Day Sponsored 
By Ohio Company 


MARION, OHIO—More than 300 
growers from northcentral Ohio 
counties attended the fall field day 
sponsored by the “Na-Churs” Plant 
Food Co. of Marion, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of “Na-Churs” Liquid Ferti- 
lizer. Activities included motor cara- 
van visits to four farms in Delaware 
and Franklin counties where tests on 
corn have been under way this sea- 
son under the direction of Dr. V. A. 
Tiedjens, director of research for 
the company. 

B. Peterson, president of the com- 
pany, said the field day was arranged 
for three reasons: To enable growers 
and other interested persons to ob- 
serve the results of spray application 
of liquid fertilizer to field crops; To 
show results of field tests conducted 
under scientific supervision of the 
company’s new 10-20-10 formula, 
which was announced for the first 
time at the field day, and to show 
results of the first extensive tests 
the company has made in applying 
liquid fertilizer in the rows while 
corn is being planted. The planter 
shoe equipment used was on display. 


The group stopped at the Robert 
Timms farm near Radnor, Ohio, the 
Johnson & Price farm near Dela- 
ware, Ohio, the Dick Dawson farm 
near Delaware and the Wilbur 
Franklin farm near Gahanna, Ohio. 


Airplane equipment used for foliage 
spraying was shown, with three aerial 


AT FIELD DAY—Thayer Martin, 
vice president of ‘Na-Churs” Plant 
Food Co., Marion, Ohio, is shown 
above talking to a group at the firm’s 
fall field day. 


spray companies being represented. 
Also shown was a ground sprayer ané 
the new equipment for applying liquid 
fertilizer with a corn planter. 
Taking part in the program at the 
various farms were the owners and 
operators of the farms and represe!- 
tatives of the company, including 
Thayer Martin, vice president; Dr. 
Tiedjens; Ralph Humes of Stanford 
and Harold Limbach of Westerville, 
both district representatives. 


NEW ALFALFA 
DAVIS, CAL.—The California 
Nevada experiment stations are jo!" 
ly releasing a new alfalfa variel) 
called Lahontan. It is reported to be 
resistant to stem nematode and hac 
terial wilt. 
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COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
ypout the only shortage for growers 
be wortied about this year is a 
shortage of time next spring, about 
5 rsons attending the Texas Fer- 
tilizer Conference at Texas A & M 
College Jan. 6-7 were told. 

c. D. Shallenberger, president of 
the Shreveport Fertilizer Works, 
ommented that the situation now 
" different than that of recent years. 
“{ don’t think anybody needs to 
worry about superphosphate __this 
year. We've got plenty,” he said. The 
ame thing goes for multiplesuper- 
phosphate.” 

Jerry Wakefield of the Olin-Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp., told the group 
that “time is the item that will be 
short next spring. We don’t foresee 
4 shortage of anything.” 

Dr. J. Fielding Reed of the Am- 
erican Potash Institute said that “de- 
livery problems are the only things 
worrying us. We have a sufficient 
supply of domestic potash to meet 
our demands.” 


Dr. R. D. Lewis, director of the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, welcomed the group to the 
campus and told members that “we 
have seen a 65% increase of ef- 
ficiency in the past 14 years. In 
1941 a farmer fed himself and 10 
other people. In 1954 he fed him- 
self and 17 other people.” 


He also predicted: that coming 
vears would show: 

Further decline of actual number 
of folks on farms and ranches; Aver- 


arl Erick- 
bge size of farms will probably in- 


y Elevator 
ils, North even further; Further in- 
er Mining Me'cases in volume of output from 


arms; Conversion of some lands to 
grass and grazing; Greater intensi- 
cation and concentration in some 


Fertilizer 
ef Depart- 
soil condi- 


» National cotton; Capital 
1955, andgme'’estment per worker (farm) in 
ge Exten- gmp areas is $50,000 to $60,000 and 


still going up; Further increases in 
echanization; No decrease in price 
pread between producer and con- 
Sumer (there will be more and more 
lemands for services in between); 
More competition from off-the-farm 
products; No diminishing of the war 
between man and insect; More em- 
phasis on prevention instead of cure 
n crop problems; Some reduction in 
Oss and waste—which now comes 
0 $13-$15 billion annually; Further 
broadening of our concepts of con- 
ervation—other things besides soil 
ind water; Water will continue to 
ommegg strong attention as a basic 
esource. 
Russell Coleman, president of the 
ational Fertilizer Assn., Washing- 
™, D.C., showed trends in use of 
ed fertilizers across the nation, 
PY means of charts and graphs. 

A. G. Caldwell of the college’s A- 
Department described meth- 
used in determining responses 
urs” Plant fertilization, and R. J. Hildreth of 

is — te Department of Agricultural Eco- 
t the gave the group 

4 . rpretation of these 
Ponses, using Coastal Bermuda as 


g released 
c. 13 issue 


epresented. yardstick, 

prayer Marvin Ferguson of the U.S. 
lying liquid Assn. and E. C. Holt of the 
ater. Department described 
ram at them“ turf fertilization work, and R. 
wners “leaney, also of the Agronomy 


i represen- partment, described pasture forage 


including to phosphate fertilization 
ident; Drm’ Beaumont Station of the Texas 
f Stanford Ultural Experiment Station. 

Westervillegm Lemon, U.S. Department of 


Agricultural Research 
assigned to the college, told 
group that nutrient uptake by 


rants depends on respira: 
tion - 
fornia in the sojj. 


arie ‘ 6 same wi 
fa vit you,” he 
-yadigee ong to breathe in order to live. 
e ee respiration of plants de- 


oxygen, temperature and 


ves. 


of Fertilizer Materials 
Texas Group Told 


moisture. Without these in the pro- 
per amounts the plant dies.” 


George Kunz, soil physics seciion 
of the Agronomy Department, told 
the group that plants require 15 ele- 
ments in order to live. Of these, hy- 
drogen, oxygen, nitrogen and carbon 
come from the air. The other 11 
come from the inorganic portion of 
the soil if they are present. If not, 
they must be supplied. 


F. L. Fisher, agronomy, and Carl 
Hoveland, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, spoke on Iron Chlorosis 
(deficiency symptons). Mr. Fisher 
used sorghums for illustration, while 
Mr. Hoveland used ornamental 
shrubs. 


M. K. Thornton, soil testing lab- 
oratory, described techniques and 
problems of his office in obtaining 
good soil samples and in prescribing 
fertilizer applications based on these 


samplings 


Minnesota Spraying 
Short Course Planned 


ST. PAUL—A short course in air- 
craft and ground spraying for weed 
and insect control will be held on the 
University of Minnesota’s St. Paul 
campus, Jan. 24-25. Announcement 
comes from J. O. Christianson, di- 
rector of short courses. T. L. Aamodt, 
state entomologist, is course chair- 

The Jan. “5 program opens with a 
discussion of Minnesota 1954 aerial 
and ground spraying statistics by J. 
R. Sandve of the state entomologist’s 
staff. Sig Bjerken, state weed control 
supervisor, will speak on weed con- 
trol laws and others will discuss how 
proper storage improves insecticides’ 
and herbicides’ efficiency. 

Afternoon program includes talks 
on calibration and care of sprayers, 
advantages of ground spraying equip- 
ment in insect control, residential 
spraying — including insect control 
and lawn weed control—and laws 
about aerial and ground spraying. 


The morning of Jan. 25 R. S. 
Dunham, University professor of 
agronomy, will speak on 1955 weed 
control recommendations; J. W. 
Butcher, assistant state entomolo- 
gist, will speak on 1954 insect sur- 
veys and 1955 predictions, and L. 
K. Cutkomp, associate professor of 
entomology, will speak on 1955 in- 
sect control recommendations. 


The afternoon’s program includes 
talks on brush control with herbi- 
cides, atircraft brush control, brush 
control in forest management and 
Joliar fertilizer application. J. W. 
Butcher will lead a panel on the 1954 
control programs. The panel will in- 
clude members of the state ento- 
mologist’s staff, the chemical indus- 
try, and two county agents — Bill 
Olson, Breckenridge, Wilkin County, 
and Nick Weyrens, Fergus Falls, 
West Otter Tail County—who were 
active in stemming the 1954 army- 
worm attack in northwestern Min- 
nesota. 


Soil Test Record 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Thir- 
teen Kansas counties tested more 
than 800 soil samples each during the 
past year, according to a report 
issued by Robert Bohannon, exten- 
sion specialist at Kansas State Col- 
lege. The total for the year, 31,612, 
is the highest on record. There now 
are 58 county soil testing labora- 
tories, all under supervision of coun- 
ty extension agents, and state lab- 
oratories at Kansas State College in 
Manhattan and at the Garden City 
branch experiment station. Johnson 
was the leading county, with 1,091 
tests. 


| make Midstate - | 

COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
LIQUID AND DRY FERTILIZER! 


Whether you want an entire 
new plant, a storage tank, or re- 
placement equipment our ex- 
perience and ability will pay off 
for you. With our technical 
staff and complete services we 
can build you a “Turn-Key” job. 
Get our quotation before you 
build or purchase equipment. 


bulk fertilizer plant built 


@ Complete Piant 

@ Bucket Elevators 

@ Screw Conveyors 

@ Belt Conveyors 

@ Industrial Fertilizer Mixers 

@ Track Loading Conveyors 

@ Truck Loading Scales 

@ Bolted Steel Storage Tanks 

@ Concrete Storage Tanks 
Our Bxperience Assures You of Good Production and the Best Equipment 

Write — Phone — Wire Today! 


MANUAL ON FERTILIZER MANUFACTURE 


Second Edition 


By Vincent Sauchelli, Director of Agricultural Research, 
: Davison Chemical Co., Div. W. R. Grace & Co. 


WHAT THE REVIEWERS SAY: 


“The best and most up-to-date volume on superphosphate and 
mixed fertilizer manufacture.” ... “A valuable fund of informa- 
tion—a ready aid to plant supervisors and operators. The ter- 
minology is excellent and the technical sections are treated in 
such a way as to avoid the more intricate chemical reactions, and 
at the same time indicate many important types of chemical 
and physical behavior in materials and mixtures.” .. . “The author 
is to be commended on the sharp differentiation drawn between 
subject matter based on untested theory or claims and that 
based on technical proof and practical experience. The book 
should be valuable to those engaged in research in fertilizers 
as well as to plant supervisors and operators.” 


$4.50 per copy—Order from 


Croplife 


2501 Wayzata Boulevard 
Minneapolis 5, Minnesota 
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NORTHEAST WEED MEETING 


(Continued from page 1) 


2,4-D for Weed Control in Forage 

mes.” R. H. Beatty, American 
Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa., 
awards committee chairman, made 
the presentation. 


(See page 1 of the Jan. 10 issue of 
Croplife for a report of the Jan. 5 
session.) 

Coordinating committee reports, 
setting forth preliminary recommen- 
dations and indicating problems need- 
ing more work in various phases of 
weed control, were discussed during 
the Jan. 6 and 7 sessions on horticul- 
tural and agronomic crops, potatoes, 
forestry and industrial weed and 
brush control, aquatic plants and 
public health. 

The reports were summaries of re- 
sults of research work in the North- 
east and several chemicals were eval- 
uated for use as weed controls in spe- 
cific crops or situations. Recommend- 
ations were made for extensive use, 
for trial use or only experimental use, 
with time and method of application. 

Chemicals recommended for exten- 
sive use as weed controls in several 
specific crops included NH.DNOSBP 
(alkanolamine salts of dinitro ortho 
secondary butyl phenol), CIPC (iso- 
propyl - N - (3-chloro- phenyl) car- 
bamate), SES (2,4-dichlorophenoxy- 
ethyl sulfate), MCP (2,methyl 4- 
chlorophenoxyacetic acid), DNOSBP 
(dinitro ortho secondary butyl phen- 
ol) and the alkanolamine salts and 
ester forms of 2,4-D separately and 
in combination with 2,4,5-T. 

Some chemicals, such as CMU (3- 
(p-chloropheny]), 1, 1-dimethylurea), 
were recommended for extensive use 
as weed controls in a limited number 
of specific crops; however, they were 
recommended for trial use or experi- 
mental use only in many instances. 
Other materials which fell in this 
category were Alanap-1 and -2 (N-1 
and N-2 naphthyl phthalamic acid), 
Dalapon (sodium salt of 2,2-dichloro- 
propionic acid), Ammate (ammonium 
sulfamate), Amizol (3-amino-1,2,4- 
triazole), TCA salts (trichloroacetic 
acid), Sesin (2,4 - dichlorophenoxy- 
ethyl benzoate) and Natrin (2,45 
trichlorophenoxyethy] sulfate). 

The absence of recommended chem- 
icals for extensive use as a weed 
control in several crops and for cer- 
tain weeds was noted. The crops for 
which no extensive use recommenda- 
tions were made included carnations, 
winter cereals (seeded), cole crops, 
ornamental herbaceous annuals, pep- 
pers, sweet potatoes, spinach, toma- 
toes and turnips. Extensive use rec- 
ommendations were lacking for con- 
trol of bedstraw (Galium mollugo), 
Bermuda grass (Cynodon dactylon) 
and bindweed- (Convolvulus spp.), 
quackgrass (Agropyron repens) and 
general weeds in orchards. Recom- 
mendations were made for these 
plants on a trial or experimental 
basis. 


According to the coordinating 
committee reports, there are many 
problems still needing more work. 
Among them were finding pre- 
emergence herbicides for weed con- 
trol in carrots, parsnips, parsley, 
dill, sweet corn, legumes and turf 
and herbicides for use after trans- 
planting celery, cole crops and let- 
tuce. 


More selective herbicides were 
called for in tomatoes, peppers and 
vegetable vine crops and on certain 
grasses and broadleaved weeds. Con- 
trol for poplars, a weed killer less 
injurious to alfalfa and post-emer- 
gence herbicides for bindweed and 
cocklebur were also designated as 
problems. 

Equipment problems included find- 
ing suitable distribution equipment 
for granular materials, how to clean 
spraying equipment following use of 
CMU and, in general, designing bet- 
ter equipment for application of 
chemicals. 

A definite need for continued evalu- 


ation of both new and more common 
chemicals for use in weed control 
was indicated in many of the coordin- 
ating committee reports. Combination 
of chemicals for control of all weeds 
was suggested, as was developing new 
materials, including a more residual 
and “fool-proof” pre-emergence spray. 


L. L. Danielson was chairman of 
the research coordinating commit- 
tee which was responsible for prep- 
aration of the reports. The com- 
plete report will appear in final 
form in the supplement to the con- 
ference’s proceedings, according to 
Mr. Danielson. 


Committee members presenting the 
reports were: 

W. H. Lachman, University of Mas- 
sachusetts, Amherst, carrot family, 
cole, salad and green crops; E. M. 
Rahn, University of. Delaware, New- 
ark, tomatoes, peppers, asparagus 
and sweet corn; Stewart Dallyn, 
Long Island Vegetable Research 
Farm, Riverhead, N.Y., vegetable le- 
gume and bulb crops; A. W. Feld- 
man, Naugatuck Chemical Division 
of United States Rubber Co., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn., vegetable vine crops; 
M. F. Trevett, Maine Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Orono, Irish po- 
tatoes, beets, turnips and rutabagas; 
R. F. Carlson, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, strawberries; 
John S. Bailey, Massachusetts Cran- 
berry Experiment Station, East 
Wareham, cane fruits and blueber- 
ries; Frank N. Hewetson, Pennsyl- 
vania State University Fruit Research 
Laboratory, Arendtsville, orchards; 
and Paul W. Santelmann, University 
of Maryland, College Park, field corn 


‘and soybeans. 


Collins Veatch, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, small grains; 
M. A. Sprague, New Jersey Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, New Bruns- 
wick, pasture and hay crops; Ralph 
E. Engel, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, turf; John D. Gould, New 
York State Conservation Department, 
Poughkeepsie, aquatic weed control; 
A. H. Fletcher, New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Health, Trenton, public 
health; and J. Antognini, Geigy Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Division of Geigy 
Chemical Corp., New York, herbace- 
ous perennial and biennial weeds; 
Arthur Bing, USDA Ornamentals Re- 
search Laboratory, Farmingdale, 
N.Y., ornamentals; and Linton E. 
Cowart, Grasselli Chemical Depart- 
ment, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del., soil steriliza- 
tion. 

E, D. Markwardt, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N.Y., was also a member 
of the research coordinating com- 
mittee and discussed application 
equipment at the Jan. 5 extension 
session. 

Thirty-three research and progress 
reports were presented at the Jan. 6 
and 7 sessions on horticultural crops, 
including potatoes. Twelve reports 
were delivered on Thursday morning, 
Jan. 6, and were concerned primarily 
with weed control in sweet corn, to- 
matoes, asparagus and certain other 
vegetable crops. Herbicide studies 
with onions, squash, beans and toma- 
toes were covered in 10 papers given 
in the afternoon. Five papers were 
presented on Friday morning and in- 
volved weed control work in orna- 
mentals, vineyards, raspberries and 
strawberries. bel 

The remaining six papers dealing 
with horticultural crops were dis- 
cussed at a separate concurrent ses- 
sion on potatoes on Friday morning. 


Granular applications of herbi- 
cides were as effective as sprays 
using the same amounts of basic 
chemicals in pre-emergence treat- 
ments, according to L. L. Daniel- 
son, who discussed comparison of 
granular and spray applications of 
herbicides on strawberries, toma- 
toes, peppers, sweet potatoes and 
ryegrass. Chemicals tested included 
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CONFERENCE OFFICERS—Pictured at the top above are Northeasterngg trol, it 
Weed Control Conference officers for 1955-56. Left to right are R. J. Aldrich, gm tained fr 
Field Crops Research Branch of U.S.D.A. and N.J. Agricultural Experiment "1s wer 
Station, New Brunswick, reelected secretary; J. D. Van Geluwe, G.L.F. Soil ‘hose of 1: 
Building Service, Ithaca, N.Y., elected president; L. L. Danielson, Virginia "te of Ne 
Truck Experiment Station, Norfolk, elected vice president; and D. A. Schal-§ Materially 
lock, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, reelected treasurer. Election off Mut. 
all officers was unanimous. Mr. Van Geluwe is shown at the left in the center Based o 
photo being congratulated by A. O. Kuhn, University of Maryland, College—m 'Y R. J. | 
Park, retiring 1954-55 conference president. Below, Marvin M. Schreiber, Chemicals 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., left, is shown being presented with thegi sults of 
award for the best paper delivered at the conference. R. H. Beatty, chairmangyg US. and | 
of the awards committee, is making the presentation. Mr. Schreiber’s paper—m™'' Was sug 
was entitled “A Comparison of MCP and 2,4-D for Weed Control in Foragegm S°d to s 
Legumes.” The award consisted of $100 and a certificate of merit. in per 
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plied in granular forms immediately rates were toxic to young ager types, 
after planting Pocahontas strawber- | ‘@nSplants, it was concluded by ™’ 
rower Danielson and M. H. Schumacher ! S.K.R 
ries in the fall was found to be very - al 
effective in killing chickweed and experiments conducted at the Virgin lege and 
henbit. Two applications per winter ia Truck Experiment Station. ( Chemical 
were said to be required to control Tomato and pepper plants we'Gil sented a 
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weed Society Scheduled First Meeting 


NEW yORK—The charter meeting of the Weed Society of America 
4] be held here next Jan. 4-6, it was announced at the ninth annual meeting 
" the Northeastern Weed Control Conference, R. H. Beatty, American 
of Paint Co. Ambler, Pa., is slated to be president of the new 


The first two days will be devoted to national proceedings, and 

the final day will be designated “Northeastern Weed Control Confer- 

” The northeastern section will be hosts. 

It was also announced that there will not be any oral presentation of 
rs at the Northeastern Weed Control Conference sessions. Reports will 


having new chemicals which show promise for use in 
asked to send information to the Northeastern Weed 


control Conference secretary for publication in the newsletter, which is 


K. P. Buchholtz, University of Wisconsin, Madison, was announced as 


the new editor of Weeds. 


time for DNBP applications was in 
the “spike” stage, it was stated, 

General observations during ex- 

iments conducted in Massachu- 
setts indicated pre-emergence appli- 
cation of trichlorobenzoic acid (TCB) 
at 1 lb. per acre would provide an 
ideal hormone - type herbicide for 
corn, Other materials which displayed 
effective weed-killing properties and 
fairly wide margin of safety in re- 
gard to dosage included NaPCP, Kar- 
mex W and DW, DN, Kuron, Dow 
Formula 40 and Esteron 10-10, 

H. Sweet and E. R. Marshall, G.L.F. 


in their paper on post-setting and lay- 
by applications of herbicides to can- 
ning tomatoes in western New York, 
suggested large scale growers’ trials 
be conducted comparing Natrin, 7977 
and Methin for selective weed con- 
trol at lay-by in tomatoes. Results 
with materials have been satisfactory 
insofar as weed and grass control and 
lack of injury to tomatoes are con- 
cerned, 

The responses of tomatoes to Nat- 
rin and derivatives as affected by 
time of application and irrigation 
were investigated by R. M, Menges 
and R. J. Aldrich of Rutgers Univer- 
sity and USDA Field Crops Research 
Branch respectively. They determined 
Natrin and 7977 at 2% and 5 lb. per 
acre would effectively control broad- 
leaf and grass weeds. 

. Irrigation levels did not affect weed 
control, it was reported, and yields 
obtained from early chemical applica- 


rtheastem 
J. Aldrich, 
xperiment 
G.L.F. Soil 
1, Virginia 
_ A. Schal- 
lection of 
the center 


those of late applications. The 5 Ib. 
rate of Natrin appeared to increase 
id percentage of discard 
ruit, 


Based on a compilation prepared 


1d, Collegegm *Y R. J. Zedler, Carbide & Carbon 
Schreiber, Chemicals Co., New York, covering 
with the*esults of experiments throughout 
, chairmangg US. and Canada on use of Natrin, 
yer’s Was suggested that Natrin can be 


in Forageg™ Sed to successfully control weeds 
in tomatoes at rates of 2 to 4 Ib. an 
acte with a wider margin of safety 
if the material is applied after toma- 
‘0 plants become established rather 
than immediately after transplanting. 
The higher rates, it was stated, 


aang be used on the heavier soil 


8. K. Ries of Michigan State Col- 


. Jess pro 
fects mora 


reed killin: 
ng tomate 
led by Mr 
mmacher i 


the Virgin lege and J. H. Davidson, Dow 

tion. ; Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., pre- 

‘ented a preliminary report on the 
a 


control of 
extremel! quackgrass and annual 


and swee 
time, the 
They reported control of quack- 


ated morq@™ &ass in asparagus was obtained from 
acre is reg™™Dalapon sodium salt at concentra- 
treatmen# ons ranging from 7 to 15 Ib. acid 
s in sand fa valent per acre; however, it was 
-2 was no elt that repeat applications would 
os at 4! hecessary for complete eradication. 


Commendations based on the re- 


its of experiments being 
; > are with- 
Until more information on yield, 
gan State residue information is 
nd W. H. m ’ ey said. 


.mbinations of Dala 
pon at the 
“ 3 acid equivalent rate with CMU 


ts it WOR a vex were said to have given ex- 
s no bette ye all season control of both an- 
nm than thé and quackgrass. Dalapon- 


The bes Combination applied as a post- 


"gence spray may be somewhat 


Soil Building Service, Ithaca, N.Y., | °° 


tions were somewhat lower than 


injurious to asparagus, it was noted. 

Detectible flavor differences were 
found between Karmex-W treated 
and untreated (frozen) asparagus on 
two of eight harvest dates in experi- 
ments conducted by J. H. Ellison, 
W. A. Maclinn and R. J. Aldrich at 
the New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, New Brunswick. No 
difference in flavor could be detected 
between treated and untreated can- 
ned asparagus at any of six harvest 
dates in another test. Karmex-W was 


applied at two lb. per acre. 


Papers on some effects of chemi- 
cals and their time of application 
on sweet corn and weeds and selec- 
tive herbicides for tomatoes were 
also included on the program for 
the Jan. 6 horticultural crops morn- 
ing session. Authors of the paper 
on sweet corn were Cornell workers 
Garvin Crabtree, R. D. Sweet and 
Chauncey Benedict. Mr. Crabtree 
and Mr. Sweet, with Leonard Fed- 
dema of Cornell, presented the 
paper on tomatoes. 

A further report of the Conference 
will appear in the Jan. 24 issue of 

Croplife. 


Canada Cooperatives 
Reported Ready to 
Enter Fertilizer Field 


TORONTO—Cooperative organiza- 
tions in western Canada are planning 
to enter the fertilizer field, according 
to George Urwin, president of Saskat- 
chewan Federated Cooperatives, Ltd. 

Mr. Urwin revealed that a large 
New York firm with good financial 
backing plans to erect a fertilizer 
plant in western Canada, and that 
there was a good prospect that In- 
ter-Provincial Cooperatives, Ltd., a 
group associated with Federated Co- 
operatives, will act as distributor. 

Trade circles in Winnipeg consider 
that the plant will locate in one of 
the oil and gas producing centers in 
the west in order to take advantage 
of the availability of by-products use- 
ful in the manufacture of fertilizer. 

George Fast, general manager of 
Inter-Provincial, described Mr. Ur- 
win’s statement as premature and he 
added that nothing definite has been 
fixed. 


Carl H. Hartman 
Retires from St. Regis 


NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co. 
has announced the retirement of Carl 
H. Hartman, vice president in charge 
of multiwall bag development. He 
will serve the company in a consult- 

capacity. 
joined the Valve Bag 
Co., which later became part of St. 
Regis, in January, 1910. He served 
in a number of executive capacities 
and was director, vice president and 
general manager of that company 
when it was acquired by St. Regis 
in 1929. In 1945, he was named vice 
president of St. Regis Sales Corp., 
sales subsidiary of St. Regis Paper 
Co., and became vice president of the 

nt company in April, 1951. 
yg een World War II, Mr. Hart- 
man served with various U.S. Gov- 
ernment advisory committees. 


GRAIN SANITATION 


(Continued from page 1) 


to the impact of the FDA drive 
against contaminated or weevil in- 
fested wheat as to volume. 


FDA officials have told croplife 
that as much as 4% of the wheat 
crop would fall into the FDA en- 
forcement mesh. This in an ordi- 
nary wheat crop year could amount 
to as much as 40 million bushels 
.of this food grain which would have 
to be sold for feed use if found by 
FDA to be below its food stand- 
ards. 


In terms of dollars and cents this 
would mean an economic penalty to 
the farmers of better than 40 million 
dollars. Now it is up to FDA to speed 
up any requests from the pesticide 
industry to make available and set 
tolerance levels for residual pesticides 
for grain storage points. 


Farm Income Down 


In Southern States 


ATLANTA—Farm income in seven 
Dixie states dropped 9.5% in the 
last 10 months as compared with the 
same period in 1953. 

The drouth-plagued states are Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Tennessee and the Carolinas, accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce’s 
field office in Atlanta. Farmers in 
those states realized an estimated 
$2,926,928,000 in cash income from 
their products as compared with $3,- 
232,612,000 realized during the same 
period last year. 

However, Florida was among six 
states in the nation showing an in- 
crease in total income this year over 
last. In that state, recipts went from 
$435,995,000 to $445,663,000, a rise 
of 2.2%. 
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Pastures, Cover 
Crops Show Good 
Growth in Mid-South 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Cover crops 
and winter pastures are showing ex- 
cellent growth as a result of good 
rains over most of Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee. 

Extension officials in the three 
states reported the rains have 
brought an improvement in farm con- 
ditions and in the outlook of the 
farmers. 

Arkansas farmers have begun to 
break land in winter plowing, the 
Arkansas Extension Service said. 
There were no estimates on how 
many acres might have been turned 
over, but a spokesman pointed out 
that the comparatively dry winter 
has given farmers opportunity to 
break ground. 

Some farmers have plowed their 
field to loosen the sod so that future 
rains will soak into the soil. Break- 
ing soil now involves some risk, be- 
cause the soil might wash if there 
are heavy rains. Farmers in Arkansas 
still need rain to build up streams 
and underground reserves for this 
year’s plantings. 

In West Tennessee, farmers found 
winter cover crops and pastures im- 
proving and milk production increas- 
ing in some areas. 

In Mississippi, extension officials 
said ample moisture and warm 
weather resulted in increased growth 
of winter pastures. 

“There was increased production 
from dairy cows and general feeling 
of optimism among pasture farmers,” 
specialists of the Mississippi Agri- 
cultural Extension Service said. 

Arlis Anderson, associate dairy- 
man, reported that milk production, 
where green grazing is available, is 
on the upswing. Pasture specialist 
W. R. Thompson says, “Oats, wheat 
and other winter grazing crops are 
really growing.” : 


extra charge. 


Alfalfa Weevil 
Armyworm 

Boll. Weevil 
Chinch Bug 
Cotton Bollworm 
Cutworm 
Grasshopper 
Imported Fire Ant 
Lawn Chinch Bug 
Lygus Bug 
Meadow Spittlebug 
Mosquito 


Available Soon! 


Reprints of Croplife’s Feature 


Bug the Week 


Twenty-four of the insects described in Croplife’s weekly | 
feature, “Bug of the Week” are being reprinted into an 
attractive 8Y, x 11 inch booklet for distribution to the trade. 
Single copies 25c; quantity rates on request. Firms may 
have their names imprinted on the back cover at a moderate 


Included in the booklet are the following insects: 


Order From Reprint Department 


Croplife 


P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis |, Minnesota 


Northern Corn Rootworm 
Onion Thrip 

Plum Curculio 
Potato Leafhopper 
Seed Corn Maggot 
Sweetclover Weevil 
Tarnished Plant Bug 
Tobacco Hornworm 
Tomato Hornworm 
Tuber Flea Beetle 
White Grub 
Wireworm 


8 
4 
; 
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Croplife 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR. THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The rotational circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Western states. 


Advanee of ‘Farmaceuticals’ 


Successful use of antibiotics in the coritrol of 
a number of difficult plant diseases is making 
headlines these days. This fact is also a tribute 
to research efforts of the chemical industry which 
has spent many years seeking materials for this 
type of work. 


Control of fire blight of apple trees, 
achieved at a lower cost than was thought 
possible earlier, is one example of signifi- 
cance. Other diseases reported to be con- 
trolled by antibiotics include fire blight of 
pears, walnut blight, wildfire of tobacco 
and bacterial spot of tomatoes. . 


Recent reports of tests made during 1954 and 
previous years have been seen lately, telling of 
remarkable results. One such paper presented at 
a midwestern meeting, indicated that the amount 
of one material, Agri-mycin, could be reduced in 
concentration by 50 to 75% under the lowest 
levels previously recommended, without impairing 
its effectiveness. In addition, it was noted that 
only three to four applications were needed for 
adequate control. Such reductions in amounts 
needed for effectiveness will go a long way in 
making use of these new products both feasible 
and economical. 

Another antibiotic product, Streptomycin, has 
been reported effective in controlling plant dis- 
eases previously difficult to halt. This material, to 
be marketed under the trade name of Agristrep, 
can be applied either as a dust or a spray, accord- 
ing to the report. It is absorbed into the leaves 
and stems, thus offering protection against harm- 
ful organisms. Of significance also, is the fact that 
no antibiotic residue is found in the matured crop. 

It is encouraging to note these recent develop- 
ments in the face of remarks we’ve all heard from 
time to time, that “‘we’ve just about reached the 


VIEWPOINT: 


end of the road so far as developing new insecti- 
cides and plant disease control materials are con- 
cerned...” 


Advances such as those with antibiotics 
should make those afflicted with “status- 
quo-itis” change their viewpoints a bit. The 
end of the road is certainly not in sight, 
nor do we expect it to be for a long time, 


Where do we go from here? Who knows. But 
so long as there are forward-looking firms with 
teams of research men at work, the field of 
“farmaceuticals” will not run dry. 

It’s somewhat as observed by Dr. Jasper H. 
Kane, vice president of Chas. Pfizer & Co. in a 
recent radio address. He pointed out that “The 
development of atomic energy reminds all of us 
that, as we learn to control the discoveries of sci- 
ence, we can revolutionize our civilization just as 
radically as it was changed by the development 
of machines in the 19th century. 

“In the field of pharmaceuticals, use of atomic 


_ by-products for research and therapy has only be- 


gun. With atomic trace elements as tools, science 
can expect to open up huge new areas of know- 


ledge. 


“I do not see how we can be pessimistic in the 
face of current achievements. As long as the 
chemical industry continues to pour out its profits 
for new research there will continue to be new 
opportunities for our citizens. 

“Fifteen years ago no druggist could supply 
three quarters of the life-saving agents he now 
dispenses. They simply weren’t in existence. The 
lesson for our entire industry is plain. We don’t 
know what the new developments will be, but we 
can be certain that they will come, and that with 
them will come new opportunities for full em- 
ployment and the economic progress we have 
come to expect as our American right.” 


Education Need at Dealer bil 


By C. M. FERGUSON 
Administrator, Federal Extension Service, USDA 


Whether each dealer has many or just a few 
farm customers, he is a source of information for 
farmers as well as a source of supplies and equip- 
ment. In view of the increasing complexity of 
agriculture the need for more education on the 
dealer level is evident. 

At present, more than half of the State Agri- 
cultural Extension Services hold conferences, train- 
ing schools, or field meetings for dealers regarding 
the various chemicals used on farms. There is 
almost day-to-day contact, too, by extension work- 
ers with the agricultural chemical industry. These 
contacts may be by technical specialists at the 
State college or by the extension agents in the 
many counties. 

A good deal of work is also being carried on 
with the grain trade and milling interests on grain 
sanitation. Similar work is being carried on with 
other commodity groups. 


In general, dealers who handle bulk sup- 
plies of agricultural chemicals are of neces- 
sity more aware of the importance of keep- 

_ing up to date on scientific advances than 
are the smaller dealers. They are also more 
aware of the need for understanding local 
situations if they are to give realistic buy- 
manship guidance to farm people. 


This is not in any sense intended to be critical 
of the small dealers. They are confronted with a 
wider variety of problems, running from the de- 
mands of the grower with a few acres to those 


of the backyard gardener. We firmly believe that 


the small dealer is equally competent and can 
render effective assistance if he has the informa- 
tion and the educational help that he needs. This 
is a challenge to both the industry and the ex- 
tension worker to more fully meet the needs of 
the small dealer in these areas. 

Reducing production costs is a pressing prob- 
lem to the farmer, as it is to industry. County 
agents are constantly stepping up their efforts 
to bring scientific information to farm people that 
is fitted to local situations. Here are some ex- 
amples of their work in helping to guide farm 
people in the application of agricultural chemicals. 

County agents point out the advantages and 
methods of labor-saving operations such as the 
use of chemicals in thinning fruit trees. 

Extension is stressing to commercial vegetable 
growers the use of new and better varieties, chem- 
ical weed control, increased and more efficient use 
of fertilizers, and insect and disease control. 


These examples are not unique by any 
means, We could mention many more. But 
we think they serve to emphasize how im- 
portant it is for dealers to know of the 
latest recommendations county agents are 
making to farmers. 


The basic job of the Cooperative Extension 
Service of the State land-grant colleges and the 
United States Department of Agriculture is, and 
always has been, to speed up the application of 
agricultural and home economics research. We 
strongly feel that dealers will play an increasingly 
important role in helping in the dissemination of 
scientific information to farm people. The oppor- 
tunities of dealers for further service to farm 
people are virtually unlimited. 


CROPLIFE is a_ controlled circulation 
journal mailed to those responsible for the 
production and distribution of fertilizer ang 
other farm chemicals and to retail dealers 
of the agricultural chemical industry in the 
U.S. To those not on the controlled list, 
OROPLIFE is available at $5 for one year, 
$9 for two years ($8 a year outside the U.S, 
and possessions). Single copy price, 25¢. 
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18 Third Annual Meet- 


ing, University of Georgia, Athens. 
13—Iowa Fertilizer Dealers’ 
ghort Course, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 

an. 19-21—Pacific Northwest Agri- 
cultural Chemical Industry Con- 
ference, Benson Hotel, Portland, 
Ore, sponsored. by the Western 
agricultural Chemical Assn. 

Han, 19-21 — Ni orthwest Cooperative 
portland, Ore. (Open meetings Jan. 
91 at Benson Hotel in connection 
with Pacific Northwest Agricul- 
tural Chemical Industry Confer- 
ence.) 

jan, 20-21—Llinois Custom Spray 
Operators School, Ilini Union, Ur- 
bana, Ill. 

Kan, 24-25 — Aircraft and Ground 
Spraying Short Course, Institute of 
Agriculture, University of Minne- 
sota, St. Paul. 
an. 24-26—Pennsylvania Lime and 
Fertilizer Salesmen’s School, Penn- 
sylvania State University, State 
College, Pa. 

an. 26—Northern California Nurs- 
erymen’s Institute, University of 
California College of Agriculture, 
Davis, Cal. 

an, 26-27—Eighth Annual California 
Weed Conference, Carbillo Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

an, 28 — Colorado Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Annual Meeting, 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, W. D. 
Smith, P.O. Box 5510, Denver 17, 
President. 

an. 31-Feb. 1 — National Cotton 
Council, 17th Annual Meeting, 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 
eb. 7-9 — Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers, 52nd annual 
meeting, Louisville; B. B. Jones, 


P. O. Box 1460, New Orleans, sec- | 


retary-treasurer. 

eb. 8-11 — Fertilizer-Seed Dealer 
Meetings, University of Tennessee: 
Feb. 8, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville; Feb. 9, City Hall, Jack- 
son; Feb. 11, McCord Hall, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Farm, Knoxville. 
eb. 10-11 — Third Annual Oregon 
Fertilizer Conference, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Ore. 


Feb. 10-11—Crop and Soil Confer- 
ence, Oklahoma A. & M., Still- 
water, Okla. 


Feb. 1l—New York Section, Am- 
erican Chemical Society, Sympo- 
sium of Agricultural Chemical De- 
velopment, Carbide and Carbon 
Bldg., New York. 


Feb. 14-16 — Centennial Symposium, 
Nutrition of Plants, Animals, Man, 
Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. : 

Feb. 17-18—Middle West Soil Im- 
provement Committee, Annual 
Meeting with Agronomists, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Z. H. Beers, 121 
W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IIL, 
Executive Secretary. 


Feb. 23-25—Tenth Annual Meeting 
of Midwestern Chapter, National 
Shade Tree Conference, Chase 
Hotel, St. Louis, N. B. Wysong, 
Cook County Forest Preserve, 536 
N. Harlem ‘Ave., River Forest, IIL, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Feb. 23-25 — Fourth Annual QOhio- 
Indiana Agricultural Aviation Con- 
ference, Union Bldg., Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 

Feb. 28-March 1—Fertilizer Section, 
Southern Safety Conference, Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans, Curtis A. Cox, 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., 
Richmond, Va., Chairman. 


March 7-9 — National Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Spring Meeting, 
Chase and Park Plaza hotels, St. 
Louis. Lea S. Hitchner, Barr Bldg., 
Washington 6, D.C., Executive 
Secretary. 


March 8-9—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Hotel Westward 
Ho, Phoenix, Ariz.; National Cot- 
ton Council, P.O. Box 18, Memphis 
1, Tenn. 

March 22-24—National Farm Chem- 
urgic Council, Inc., Annual Confer- 
ence, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; John W, Ticknor, NFCO, 
$50 Fifth-Ave., New York, confer- 
ence chairman. 

March 24-25—North Central States 
Branch, Entomological Society of 
America, East Lansing, Mich. 


May 19—Fertilizer Section, 25th An- 
nual North Carolina Safety Con- 
ference, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Win- 
ston Salem, N.C; William C. Creel, 


Safety Director, Department of 
Labor, State of North Carolina, 
Raleigh, Chairman. 

June 3—Fertilizer Section, Virginia 
State Safety Association, Jefferson 
Hotel, Richmond, Va; William C, 
Richardson Southern States Co- 
operative, Richmond, Chairman. 


June 28-30 — Sixth Annual Pacific 
Northwest Plant Food Assn. Re- 
gional Fertilizer Conference, Boise 
Hotel, Boise, Idaho, Leon S. Jack- 
son, 702 Lewis Bldg., Portland, 
Ore., secretary. 


Aug. 15-19 — American Society of 
Agronomy and Soil Science Society 
of America, University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis Campus. 

Sept. 7-9— Ninth Annual Beltwide 
Cotton Mechanization Conference, 
Texas A&M College, National Cot- 
ton Council of America, Box 18. 
Memphis 1, Tenn. 

Oct. 17-18—Fertilizer Section, Na- 
tional Safety Congress, LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, Thomas J. Clarke, 
Chairman. 


Nov. 2-8 — Annual Convention, Pa- 
cific Northwest Plant Food Assn., 
Pilot Butte Inn, Bend Ore., Leon 
S. Jackson, 702 Lewis Bldg., Port- 
land, Ore., Secretary. 

Dec. 5-7—Agricultural Ammonia In- 
stitute, Kansas City; Jack F. Oris- 
well, Executive Vice President, 
Claridge Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 


Nurserymen to Hear 
Talks on Fertilizer 


DAVIS, CAL.—Fertilization will be 
a major topic discussed at the an- 
nual Northern California Nursery- 
men’s Institute held on the agricul- 
tural campus of the University of 
California Jan. 26. 

Albert O. Paulus, extension plant 
pathologist at the University’s Citrus 
Experiment Station in Riverside will 
also discuss the subject “What Is 
Air Pollution?” at the one-day meet- 
ing for all Northern California nurs- 
erymen and their employees. Two ro- 
tating panels are scheduled for nurs- 
erymen to discuss their problems 
with experts. The panels will cover 
soils, fertilization, water and air 
pollution. 


KANSAS STATE APPOINTMENTS 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
appointment of William Flocker and 
Val W. Woodward to the staff of the 
Kansas State College Agronomy De- 
partment has been announced by Dr. 
R. V. Olson, head of the department. 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 
Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum, Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this: office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies, 
Classified advertising rate not avai 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, products and 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch, 

All Want Ads cash with order, 


FOR FAST ACTION 
AND RESULTS 


try 
Croplifes 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Cotton Council 
Meeting Scheduled 

MEMPHIS — Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, will be the 
principal speaker at the 17th annual 
meeting of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil at the Shamrock Hotel in Houston, 
Jan. 31-Feb. 1. 

Also appearing will be Charles B. 
Shuman, Sullivan, IIL, recently elect- 
ed president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. A. L. Durand, 
Hobart, Okla., president of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, is scheduled to 
address the industry leaders on the 
opening day. 


JOIN MCA 

WASHINGTON—The Atlantic Re- 
fining Company, Inc. of Philadelphia 
and the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
of Minneapolis have joined the Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Assn. The MCA 
represents over 90% of the productive 
capacity of the chemical industry. 


DEALERS WANTED FOR GRANULAR 
14-14-14, potash, triple-superphosphate, 
urea (45%N), Schrock Hi-Test Natural 
Phosphate and other hi-analysis plant 
food in carlots—trucklots. 


Schrock Fertilizer Service 
Congerville, Il. 
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Complete Sales Medium. 


CR OP LIFE is the only complete sales medium directed to the agricultural 
chemical industry. It is a weekly newspaper appealing to all segments of the indus- 
try. One of its editorial functions is to knit more closely together all those industry 
elements—manufacturers, agents, retailers, the educational echelon and farm ad- 
visor groups. It does this by: 


@ Keeping all segments informed of all industry news. 


@ Providing feature material designed to help manufacturers and mixers to 
do a better job, to help dealers sell and to help farm advisors and educa- 
tional people make sound recommendations. 


@ Keeping all industry alert to current and proposed government action. 


@ Providing a channel through which news and advertising can reach all seg- 
ments of the industry. 


This new approach to business journalism for the agricultural chemical industry is 
being made by a company with 80 years of experience in newsgathering and pub- 
lishing and one which has built an unchallenged reputation for reliability and 
service. Advertising of your products and services in Croplife will mean richer 
sales fields for you! 


National Coverage Weekly . . . 


Croplife's carefully controlled circulation provides 
national weekly coverage of manufacturers, formu- 
lators, mixers and ingredient suppliers. 


Plus Rotational Coverage by Crop-areas .. . 


In addition, a unique rotational circulation plan pro- 
vides advertisers with a selective crop-area cover- 


age of wholesale and retail dealers and farm advis- a semesters, Crete 
offers a selective rotational circulation 
ory personnel. plan in these crop-areas 


WRITE—WIRE—PHONE our nearest office for a complete 


analysis of Croplife's important role in your advertising 
program. 


... for richer, fields 


published by The Miller Publishing Co. 
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